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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during February showed a 
noticeable decline in nearly all phases, although this ap- 
pears to be running counter to the trend in the rest of the 
country. Results for one month are not enough to support 
a conclusion that the trend has turned either for the 
better or worse, but it should be given serious considera- 
tion as at least a tentative picture of the future. In view 
of the almost unanimous agreement of business econo- 
mists that the immediate future may be expected to show 
a continuation of the present high level and possibly some 
increases, a decline of one month in the barometers of 
Texas business should not be considered clearly indica- 
tive of a slowing down of business. More information is 
needed before definite conclusions can be reached. 

The February index of business activity compiled by 
the Bureau of Business Research declined 2% from the 
all-time high of 299 established in January. A decline of 
this extent is enough to be significant, but even more 
important was the fact that six of the component series 
declined, and one showed no change. Total electric power 
consumption remained unchanged from January, and 
crude oil runs to stills dropped only one point on the 
index, which was less than one-half percent. Freight car- 
loadings, on the other hand, dropped 5%. The index of 
retail sales adjusted for changes in prices declined 3%, 
urban building permits adjusted for price changes 
dropped 2%, and both industrial power consumption and 
crude pertoleum production dropped 1%. 

All of the series included in the composite index of 
business activity were adjusted for normal seasonal varia- 
tion, and in the month of February some of this seasonal 
variation resulted from the fact that it was a short month. 
There is always a possibility that the adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation was faulty, and that the decline in the 


February indexes was due to the fact that too much ad- 
justment was made for seasonal influences. However, the 
adjustment was made on the basis of past seasonal be- 
havior, and so the adjusted series represent the best avail- 
able measures of the change in Texas business. The varia- 
tion in each of the components of the composite index of 
business is given in the following table. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1935-39 = 100) 











Feb Jan _ Percent 
Indexes Weight 1953* 1953 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) ciciaicecnoceccaccead 293* 299 — 2 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes... 47.7 245* 252 — 3 
Industrial power consumption 14.8 642 648 — 1 
Crude oil runs to stills - ; 4.5 221 222 x 
Electric power consumption 3.0 642 642 0 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings : 17.6 140 148 — 6 
Urban building permits, adjusted 
for price changes ; 3.8 200* 204 — 2 
Crude petroleum production 8.6 232 234 -—- 1 





*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


The drop of 3% in retail sales reflects a rather wide- 
spread reduction in consumer spending during February. 
Both durable and nondurable goods shared in the decline 
—1% for durable goods and 5% for nondurable—after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. Only three kinds of 
business for which seasonal adjustment was made re- 
ported an increase in February business; all other types 
of business declined. The adjusted indexes for automotive 
stores, filling stations, and eating and drinking places rose 
5, 3, and 2% respectively. In spite of these increases, both 
durable- and nondurable-goods stores, in total, registered 
declines as given above. 


Texas Business Activity 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation ¢ 1935-1939 = 100 
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Businessmen are generally confident of the immediate 
future, although apparently some have already felt the 
effects of the factors that caused the decline in the data 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. Scattered 
reports have indicated that some merchants believe their 
inventories were high enough and a few were trying to 
reduce them. The total value of retail inventories at the 
end of January rose slightly from the level of the end of 
December, $20,836 million compared to $20,799 million. 
This is a period during which it would normally be ex- 
pected that inventories would decline. Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories did drop slightly between the end of December 
and the end of January, after registering a new high on 
December 31, 1952. 

Since the end of the steel strike, industrial production 
in the United States has been expanding and pouring out 
a great flood of goods. The index compiled by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System rose from 
193 in July 1952 to an estimated level of 239 for Febru- 
ary. Retail sales have in general been moving most of 
this increased flow of goods into the hands of consumers, 
with only a slight rise in inventories. How much of the 
increased production may be absorbed in inventories of 
munitions is not revealed, but the figures for retail inven- 
tories do not show alarming increases. 


As long as sales to consumers hold at the high level of 
last year, manufacturers can continue to move the prod- 
ucts of their factories. However, if the downturn in 
Texas retail sales is an indication that consumer spending 
is easing, it will not take long for this to be felt in factory 
output. The general reluctance of merchants to increase 
their inventories further would mean that factory output 
would have to be cut. If a decline in sales stimulated a 
reduction in inventories, the curtailment of factory pro- 
duction would have to be greater than the reduction in 
consumer expenditures. 


The slight indication in the figures for Texas retail 
trade that consumer spending might be slowing down is 
not supported by the report on consumer buying inten- 
tions recently released by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. This is a continuation of the 
reports that have been made by the Board, based on the 
findings of the Survey Center of the University of Michi- 
gan, since the end of the war. In general these surveys 
have been surprisingly accurate in forecasting what con- 
sumers would do. The current report indicates that more 
people plan to buy automobiles, television sets, furniture, 
and houses than a year ago, and about the same number 
plan to buy refrigerators. Of course, these expressions of 
intention to buy durable goods are based on the present 
high level of consumer income; anything that might cause 
a sharp reduction in this income could curtail consumer 
buying. However, the expectation that demand will re- 
main high throughout 1953 may be expected to encourage 
manufacturers to continue with a high level of production 
and to go ahead for expansion of capital equipment. 


The plans that have been announced for new plants and 
the expansion of existing facilities in Texas indicate that 
businessmen in the Southwest are still looking forward to 
a continuation of the high level of demand. Figures for 
the United States on planned outlays for new plant and 
equipment by business during the first quarter of 1953 
indicated a new high, and all information available late 
in March suggested that these plans were being carried 


out. Forecasts for the whole year 1953 had indicated ear- 
lier that the level of new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures might drop somewhat, but it now appears that 1953 
may set another record. Since expansion in Texas has 
been at a greater rate than in the remainder of the United 
States, this factor may be expected to give further sup- 
port to the level of income during the remainder of the 
year. 

The reduction in farm income, mostly a result of the 
decline in prices, will undoubtedly reduce income of 
Texas consumers. There is no clear indication that the 
drop in farm prices has come to an end; the United States 
Department of Agriculture index of prices received by 
Texas farmers declined in February to the lowest point 
since the beginning of the war in Korea. The index of all 
farm commodities stood at 287% of the 1935-39 base 
period in February; the index of crop prices was 257, 
and livestock prices 328. A year ago the all-commodity 
price index was 350, crops 300, and livestock 415. 

The level of wholesale commodity prices showed little 
net change in February. The all-commodity index of 
wholesale prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made slight gains during February. For the week 
ending February 3 it stood at 109.2, and four weeks later 
it was 109.7. The average for the month of January was 
109.9, but the average for the month of February will 
probably drop slightly. In January farm prices rose and 
industrial commodities remained unchanged, but during 
the last week in February the prices of commodities other 
than farm products and processed foods rose. 

Residential building activity has continued to hold up 
in volume, but prospects suggest that a reduction is more 
likely than an increase for the future. On the other hand, 
there is still a large volume of accumulated demand for 
many types of nonresidential building, so in total the year 
1953 gives promise of being another good year for build- 
ing. Because the construction industry is such a large 
factor in the business situation, this favorable outlook 
augers well for the level of business. 


Bank Debits in Texas 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1935-1939 » 100 


1952 


The index of bank debits is a measure of the same 
overall level of business, and shows somewhat the same 
hesitancy to continue the upward movement of business 
shown by the composite index. Bank debits have risen 
with only minor fluctuations since the upturn from the 
1949 recession in business. The chart above, however, 
suggests that the rise may have about come to an end 
with a rather distinct levelling off. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Texas highlights. The value of urban building au- 
thorized in Texas during February declined 9% below 
the January level. After adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion, however, which takes into account the fewer work- 
ing days in February, it is evident that the Jevel of urban 
building authorized in February was nearly equivalent 
to the January level. Following two consecutive in- 
creases, the Bureau’s seasonally adjusted index of urban 
building authorized declined by an insignificant 2% 
from January to February. 

Data on construction contracts awarded cover both 
urban and rural areas. The value of construction con- 
tracts awarded in Texas increased by a very substantial 


Value of Building Permits in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1935-1939 + 100 
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15% from January to February. This over-all increase 
was brought about by a 30% rise in public construction 
and a 9% increase in the private sector. 

A total of 4,351 new, permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units were started in Texas during February, nearly 
9.5% below the January figure and almost 18% below 
that for February 1952. This February decline followed 
a sharp increase in January from December (21%). 

Residential builders in Texas are being caught be- 
tween rising building costs and buyer resistance. As a 
result, the more inefficient residential builders are slowly 
but surely being forced out. The building appraisers are 
definitely estimating more critically; for example, an 
appraiser who approved a house for $8,500 a year ago 
will typically appraise it for $8,000 today. The residential 
builder who knows his business and watches his costs is 
still making a nice profit. 

The national picture. Expenditures for new con- 
struction declined less than seasonally in February, to 
$2.2 million, a record high for the month. Private spend- 
ing on commercial and most other types of nonresiden- 
tial building continued strong for this time of year, 
reflecting to some extent a backlog of projects com- 
menced since relaxation of credit and material controls 
in the latter part of 1952. 

An upturn in housing starts began in February, when 
77,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units were put 
under construction, over 8% above the January figure 
and almost equal to the February 1952 figure, despite 
severe storms in the latter half of the month in certain 
sections of the country. Preliminary reports show that 
the February 1953 increase was mostly in the North 
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and West, with a somewhat lower rate in the southern 
regions which previously reported gains for January. 

Employment on contract construction dropped by over 
7% in January, to 2,256,000 workers; this figure was 
slightly under the record January level of the past two 
years. 

The wholesale price index for building materials 
(194749 = 100) rose fractionally to 118.4 for Janu- 
ary 1953 because of increases of approximately 5% for 
plywood, 2% for asphalt tile, and fractional increases 
for lumber, millwork, and concrete ingredients and 
products. These advances were partially offset by a drop 
of over 3.5% in plumbing equipment and fractional de- 
clines for southern pine, maple flooring, and heating 
equipment. 

Details about Texas. Building permits issued for all 
major classifications of building activity declined in 
value during February, primarily because of fewer work- 
ing days. Residential building dropped most (—11%), 
nonresidential next (—6%), and additions, alterations, 
and repairs least (—3%). 

Residential building experienced declines in every 
class except apartments, and additions, alterations, and 
repairs, which increased 4 and 5%, respectively. Ho- 
tels, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residen- 
tial dropped 62% over-all. 

Significant changes took place in the following im- 
portant types of nonresidential building: amusement 
+ 336%, churches —34%, factories and workshops 
—69%, institutional + 45%, public works and utilities 
—48%, educational —20%, additions, alterations, and 
repairs —11%. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-February 





Feb Percent 


Classification 1953* 1953 1952 change 


KIND OF CONSTRUCTION 


Value (thousands of dollars) 








ALL BUILDING 








PERMITS 53,912 113,065 104,309 + 8 
New construction 47,953 100,994 91,339 + 11 
Residential 31,518 67,107 69,734 -- 
Housekeeping 30,891 64,812 69,665 — 7 
One family 29,581 61,738 62,724 — 2 
Multiple family 1,310 3,074 6,941 _ 
Nonhousekeeping 627 2,295 69 +8226 
Nonresidential 16,435 33,887 21,605 + 57 
Additions, alterations and 
repairs 5,959 12,071 12,970 — 7 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 
ALL BUILDING 
PERMITS 53,912 113,065 104,309 + 8 
Over 100,000 23,909 50,443 43,524 + 16 
50,000 to 100,000 12,012 23,705 20,812 +14 
25,000 to 50,000 5,259 9,589 13,543 — 29 
Under 25,000 12,732 29,328 26,430 + 11 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 

















Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
Percent change 
(Value (thousands of dollars) —————-_——_—___ 
= Jan 1953 Jan 1953 

Type of Jan Dec Jan from from 

construction 1953 1952 1952 Jan1952 Dec 1952 
ALL CONSTRUCTION 88,081 164,910 68,579 + 28 — 47 

NEW BUILDING ~ 66,284 111,484 465,219 + 47 — 41 
Residential building 45,694 33,678 32,340 + 41 + 36 
Nonresidential building 20,590 177,806 12,879 + 60 — 74 

ADDITIONS, ALTERA- 

TIONS, AND REPAIRS 6,707 12,266 5,100 + 32 — 45 
Residential = 420 286 230 + 83 — 47 
Nonresidential - : 6,287 11,980 4,870 -+ 29 — 48 

PUBLIC WORKS AND 

UTILITIES . 15,090 41,160 18,260 —17 — 63 





Building in cities over 100,000 population declined 
seasonally during February by 10%. Cities under 25,000 
experienced a greater than normal seasonal decline of 
23%, while cities of 50,000 to 100,000 and 25,000 to 
50,000 marked up very significant contraseasonal rises 
of 3 and 21%, respectively. 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Texas 
during January decreased by 47% from December. All 
important categories for which construction contracts 
were awarded decreased except new residential buildings; 
and alterations, additions, and repairs to residential 
buildings, which increased by 36 and 47%, respectively. 

The most significant decreases were in the value of 
construction contracts awarded for nonresidential build- 
ing —74%, public works and utilities —63%, and addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs to nonresidential build- 
ing —48%. 

Contracts awarded for private building in January 
were up 9% as a result of an increase of 62% in resi- 
dential, which was much more than enough to offset de- 
creases of 3% in nonresidential and 55% in privately 
financed public works and utilities. 

Contracts awarded for public building in Texas were 
up 101% in January over December. This increase was 
caused by extremely large increases in publicly financed 
public works and utilities (+ 163%) and nonresidential 
building (+77%). The 96% decrease in the relatively 
unimportant category of public housing did very little 
to offset the large increases described above. 

Permits reported by Texas cities. Mercedes had 
the biggest relative increase in building permits issued 
during February compared to January (-+6,369%), 
followed by Mineral Wells (+ 1,940%), Alpine 
(+ 1,386%), Laredo (+ .1,323%), and _ Lockhart 
(+ 588%). 

Changes in value of building permits issued in the 
five largest cities in Texas from January to February 
were as follows: Houston (—18%), Dallas (—24%), 
San Antonio (+ 25%), Fort Worth (+ 24%), and 
Austin (+ 9%). 

The city leading the state in the per capita value of 
building permits issued during February was Irving 
with $114.84 per person. Other top cities: Georgetown 
($89.07), Bellaire ($70.78), Pittsburg ($66.20), and 
Mineral Wells ($63.33). 

RicHarp C. HENSHAW, Jr. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Buying shows confidence. Encouraged by brisk and 
early response to promotions for Easter (which will be a 
week earlier this year), buyers, more willing to reorder 
heavily than was the case a year ago, have pushed their 
activity to a seasonal high level for this time of year. 
Many buyers are still uneasy about the possibility of de- 
layed deliveries. In the Dallas district, outstanding orders 
for department stores were reported as one-eighth larger 
than in 1952. Of course buying appears reduced when 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Percent change 


Feb 1953 Jan-Feb 1953 


aies 
(mils of dols) 


Feb 1953 








Type of Feb Jan-Feb from from from 
store 1953 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 Jan-Feb 1952 
TOTAL 607.2 1,263.0 + 7 — 7 + 10 
Durable goods 273.0 557.3 + 10 — 4 + 14 
Nondurable goods 334.2 705.9 + 65 — 10 + 7 





compared with the record surge of purchasing that re- 
sulted from the war scares of two years back. On the 
whole, many merchants are expecting and planning for 
a record Easter business. New records for attendance were 
set at some recent fairs and shows. Yet many retailers are 
not appreciably lengthening the terms of their commit- 
ments. Demand continues strong in medium-price ranges. 

Inventories rising. Although inventories among man- 
ufacturers typically are reduced during the final quarter 
of a year, stocks rose in late 1952. These larger inven- 
tories were not duplicated at wholesale or retail levels, 
although department-store stocks in the Southwest rose 
about 10% above the 1951 year-end. Manufacture of dur- 
able goods and nondurables alike has continued strongly 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index ¢ Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1935-1939 » 100 
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during recent weeks. Some observers believe that a sharp 
upturn in retail sales will be necessary to remove from 
the market these slowly increasing stocks produced at an 
extraordinarily high level of output. 

Consumer income and credit. During much of the 
past two years, merchants and economists alike have been 
interested in the extraordinarily large portion of their 
disposable incomes set aside as savings by the consuming 
public. That trend slowed or reversed late in 1952, and 
a new upturn in spending became evident, aided by easier 
credit terms, especially for durable goods sold on the in- 
stallment basis. In the Southwest, installment accounts of 
department stores rose 46% over the year before. Out- 
standings are not yet considered dangerously large in 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Feb 1953 Feb 1953 Jan-Feb 1958 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Feb 1952 Jan 1953 Jan-Feb 1952 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores .......... 248 + 23 — 1 + 25 
Furniture and household- 
appliance stores : 170 + 3 —14 + 12 
Jewelry stores ; 31 — 4 — 2 — 15 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _...._ 295 —17 — 10 — 12 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stpres k 251 — 1 — 20 3 
Country general stores 49 x — 6 — il 
Department stores - 82 — 1 — 13 x 
Drug stores : . 159 x — 15 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 104 — 1 — 8 — 2 
Filling stations 1,025 + 1 — 65 + 3 
Florists : 39 — 4 + 8 — 2 
Food stores 203 — 1 — 9 + 2 
General merchandise stores. 141 x — 12 + 1 
Liquor stores ___. a + 19 — 4 + 16 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers... «#48 + 1 — 8 + 1 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 eee | + 4 — 10 + 5 
100,000 to 250,000 296 + 12 — 6 + 14 
50,000 to 100,000 235 + 2 — ill + 9 
2,500 to 50,000 917 + 4 — 7 + 7 
Under 2,500 118 — 24 — 6 — 16 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


ratio to incomes. Rather they are judged as a “vote of 
confidence” on the part of customers concerning the ex- 
pected continuance of good business and high incomes. 
However, the ratio of collections to accounts fell off in 
some Texas cities, to the lowest point in at least seven 
years. 

Retail prices. Prices at retail] were somewhat confused 
after the removal of price controls. However, no substan- 
tial upturns have resulted. In various lines, softening 
prices have continued to reflect earlier declines at whole- 
sale. Clothing prices are at a two-year low point. Many 
food prices continue to ease. In the areas of apparel and 
housefurnishings which it covers, the Fairchild Publica- 
tions Retail Price Index remained unchanged in February 
for the second consecutive month. As of March 1, the 
index stood 1% below a year earlier, 2.4% below the 
1951 high, and yet 5.5% above the pre-Korean level of 
June 1950. While most major groups averaged lower, 
some items firmed slightly. It seems likely that retail 
prices in various groups will fluctuate within narrow lim- 
its for some months ahead. 

Optimism concerning business prospects remains high 
among business men. Industrial production stands at its 
highest peacetime peak, and with large order backlogs, 
employment at its highest seasonal point, and construc- 
tion well ahead of expectation, large consumer income re- 
mains assured. Oil allowables have been reduced re- 
peatedly, exports are substantially lower, and farmers’ in- 
comes continue to slide; yet business in the Southwest 
continues to out-perform much of the nation. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratiost 
pas... FA Feb Feb Feb Feb 
Classification stores 1953 1952 1953 1952 
ALL STORES 69 63.9 63.0 40.6 44.2 
BY CITIES 
Dust: oo 7 69.3 69.3 54.9 53.5 
Cleburne -.. 3 42.6 43.3 36.2 39.1 
Dallas 6 68.1 69.4 52.4 48.9 
E] Paso 3 58.4 55.8 35.2 38.7 
Fort Worth 4 65.2 62.9 88.2 40.6 
Galveston -_.._... 5 57.1 57.4 38.1 46.5 
Houston 8 62.7 61.2 $2.1 39.8 
San Antonio 5 65.0 63.1 43.4 46.0 
Waco cae 5 60.0 60.1 49.7 52.7 
Others —..... 23 60.7 59.3 38.4 45.9 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) SELINA |S 65.0 64.0 40.1 43.4 
Department stores (under $1 
million) vanearer eee | 47.4 47.8 43.9 48.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 56.1 53.1 42.0 43.9 
Women’s specialty shops —....... 16 61.4 60.4 41.2 47.9 
Men’s clothing stores —............ 9 60.0 63.7 61.8 54.9 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1950) 
Over $3,000,000 RO GE 65.0 64.0 40.0 43.4 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 __. Ry 61.4 63.5 49.8 54.3 
$500,000 to $1,500,000. : 19 57.9 57.4 42.9 49.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 —_... as) 40.9 39.4 47.4 48.1 
Less than $250,000 _............. 12 41.4 42.1 42.3 46.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Survey of Texas trade. With 2,855 stores reporting, 
retail sales this February slipped 7% from a high January 
but were 7% better than a year earlier. Durable goods 
continued their holiday upturn by contributing a 10% 
gain over February 1952 against only a 5% rise for non- 


durables. 


With the handicap of one less business day than last 
February, 333 Texas department and apparel stores aver- 
aged a 16% decrease from January but were only 1% 
below February 1952 and 1% above the first two months 
of last year. Among the 38 cities surveyed, only two 
(Denton and Temple) bettered January but 17 topped 
last February. Eighteen were ahead in the comparison of 
January-February with those months of 1952. The best 
showings over February 1952 were in Brownwood 
(+15%), Denison (+13%), Marshall (+12%), and 
Corpus Christi (+10%). For the two months, Bryan 
averaged 23% increase and Corpus Christi, 27%. 

Of 34 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individually, only seven bettered January but 
22 topped last February. Twenty-nine made a better show- 
ing for the two months, January-February, than for those 
months of 1952. In the February-to-February comparison, 
the leaders were Orange (+39%), Denison (+-26%), 
Austin (+20%), Corpus Christi and Texas City (each 
+19%), Mineral Wells and Tyler (each +15%). For 
January-February, best increases over last year were in 
Texas City (+28%), Corpus Christi (+-27%), Denton 
(+22%), Tyler (+20%), Denison (+-18%), and Min- 
eral Wells (+17%). 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
31 Texas newspapers as a group rose 3% from January 
but slipped 3% from February of last year. Of these 
papers, 19 topped January and 18 bettered 1952. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totalled 252,052,000 
gallons in January, 4% below December but 8% above 
January 1952. Gasoline sold to the federal government 
amounted to 128,759,000 gallons, 55% up from Decem- 
ber and 140% over last January. 

Postal receipts for February in 114 Texas cities 
dropped 7% from January but gained 4% over February 
1952. Only 14 cities topped January, but 65 were ahead 
of February 1952. 

A. Hamitton CauTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Feb 1953 Feb 1953 




















Feb Jan Feb from rom 
City 1953 1953 1952 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 

TOTAL? $5,120,991 $5,533,871 $4,927,922 + 4 — 7 
MEN oe 9,095 10,800 8,987 + 1 — 16 
Arlington -........... 8,436 18,072 6,827 + 24 — 36 
Bastrap —.............. 1,602 2,006 1,523 + 5 — 20 
Bay City ......... 7,178 7,873 6,257 + 15 — 9 
en 4,743 4,805 4,896 — 8 — il 
Borger ai 10,127 18,754 9,356 + 8 — 26 
Brownfield - se 5,825 6,754 7,065 — 18 —14 
Cameron _........... 7,710 6,818 6,111 + 26 iy 
Childress 4,098 5,182 4,665 — 12 — 21 
Ce... . 4,003 4,213 4,575 — 13 — 6 
Courie ——....... 10,042 11,683 9,620 + 4 —14 
————- 5,019 4,949 4,626 + 8 + 1 
Corsicana _..._ 14,454 14,591 11,167 + 29 — 1 
Crystal City - 2,302 2,852 2,604 — 12 — 19 
Cuero pisces 2,758 4,445 3,910 — 29 — 38 
El] Campo -._..... 6,415 6,106 6,045 + 6 + 65 
Gainesville —...._.. 8,755 8,992 7,826 + 12 — 8 
Garland 8,834 9,634 8,202 + 8 — 8 
Gatesville -......... 3,329 5,446 8,825 — 18 — 89 
Giddings —......... 2,614 2,585 2,497 + 5 + 1 
Gladewater ae 4,166 6,121 4,572 — 9 — 32 
Goldthwaite -....... 1,279 1,700 1,367 — 6 — 25 
Granbury -............. 1,328 1,876 829 + 60 — 4 
Hillsboro 5,174 5,328 5,200 x — 8 
Huntsville 6,316 6,951 6,116 + 8 — 9 
Jacksonville —..... 7,904 10,203 10,738 — 26 — 238 
Kenedy —._.... 3,081 8,335 2,787 +11 — 8 
toms —........ 8,909 5,708 4,287 — 9 — 32 
Kerrville _... 6,651 8,056 7,158 — 7 —17 
Kingsville 8,946 10,926 8,334 + 7 — 18 
La Grange _..._... 4,941 8,451 3,478 + 42 + 43 
Levelland —... 5,120 6,634 5,477 — 7 — 23 
Llano 1,480 2,002 1,386 + 7 — 26 
Luling 2,537 2,437 2,363 + 7 + 4 
McCamey 2,293 3,159 2,570 — 11 — 27 
Mission _.. 5,916 6,381 5,698 + 4 — 7 
Navasota —_.......... 8,083 4,414 2,831 + 9 — 80 
New Braunfels _.. 9,899 11,062 9,831 + 1 — 11 
Palestine —._...... 9,919 10,564 8,774 + 138 — 6 
rawr ......... 3,522 4,666 8,594 — 2 — 25 
Sherman 19,851 20,738 19,090 + 4 — 4 
Snyder 7,798 8,279 9,151 — 15 — 6 
Sulphur Springs... 5,248 6,169 5,029 + 4 — 15 
Terrell 4,419 5,396 4,855 — 9 — 8 
Uvalde 5,604 7,232 5,529 + 1 — 23 
Vernon _............ 8,858 9,380 8,844 x — 6 
Vien 17,596 19,517 16,917 + 4 — 10 
as 8,687 8,027 8,072 + 8 + 8 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions.” 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Spraberry flares snuffed out by order. The rich oil 
fields of the Spraberry trend in West Texas were darkened 
April 1 by an order of the Railroad Commission of Texas 
forbidding gas flaring in that area. Chairman Ernest O. 
Thompson of the commission explained that Spraberry 
producers have been warned for months that alarming 
amounts of gas were being wasted. Chairman Thompson 
pointed to recent evidence “that only 60 million cubic feet 


Crude Petroleum Production 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1935-1939 = 100 
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of Spraberry gas was used daily as against 220 million 
cubic feet that was wasted. The commission explained fur- 
ther that this waste represents not only the spoilage of 
the gas itself, an important energy resource in its own 
right, but also the destruction of 660,000 gallons a day of 
liquid fuels that could be extracted from the gas. 

After the April 1 deadline, more than 2,000 wells in the 
Spraberry area will be closed until facilities and contracts 
are completed to assure the economic consumption of the 
gas, which cannot be permitted to escape into the air 
under Texas law. 

The net result of the Spraberry order and related de- 
cisions of the Railroad Commission will be a cutback 
in Texas allowable oil production to about 2,835,000 
barrels daily during April, nearly a half-million barrels 
less than the daily allowable for December. Part of the 
loss in production that will come from the Spraberry 


REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 

















Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
Percent change 
Production (barrels) 
: _ — Oct 1952 Oct 1952 
Oil and gas Oct Sept Oct from from 
district 1952 1952 1951 Oct 1951 Sept 1951 
“TEXAS 90,043,970 86,971,729 88,252,639 + 2 + 4 
District 1 1,104,613 1,053,766 1,049,086 + 5 + 6 
District 2 5,103,147 4,873,867 5,311,366 — 4 + 5 
District 3 14,834,096 14,245,748 15,088,919 — 2 + 4 
District 4 8,254,650 7,896,872 8,292,208 x + 5 
District 5 1,602,266 1,528,240 1,677,006 — 4 + 5& 
District 6 11,562,443 11,816,000 12,067,744 — 4 — 2 
District 7b 3,379,550 8,193,139 2,689,363 + 26 + 6 
District 7c 5,298,129 4,952,356 3,498,088 + 51 + 7 
District 8 30,733,960 29,590,218 31,000,644 — 1 + 4 
District 9 5,772,083 5,464,958 4,971,911 + 16 + 16 
District 10 2,399,033 2,356,565 2,606,304 — 8 + 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 














Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
February 1953* Total 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1953 1952 
TEXAS . = 692 87 530 1,309 2,976 3,083 
North Central Texas 250 5 229 484 987 936 
West Texas 188 2 7 266 773 965 
Panhandle 41 25 10 76 138 117 
Eastern Texas 19 9 33 61 140 157 
Texas Gulf Coast 85 23 75 183 472 465 
Southwest Texas 109 23 107 239 466 443 





*For four weeks ending February 28, 1953. 


shut-down will be offset by reopening of the Fort Chad- 
bourne field, also in West Texas. That field was closed 
for a year beginning February 1952, also to prevent flar- 
ing of gas. Resumption of regular 19-day flow during 
April will allow Fort Chadbourne producers to add about 
13,000 barrels daily to Texas petroleum output. 

For Sale: Synthetic rubber plants. Early in March 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation strongly recom- 
mended government sale of 28 synthetic rubber plants 
operated under RFC supervision, including 10 in Texas. 
The plants, valued at about $500 million, may be sold 
to private industry on a negotiated basis rather than by 
sealed bids if the RFC plan is approved. 

Among the plants are three at Port Neches, the na- 
tion’s largest center of synthetic rubber production. Of 
these, two are copolymer plants, now operated by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company and United States Rubber 
Company. The third, a 197,000-ton-a-year petroleum 
butadiene installation is now operated by a joint sub- 
sidiary of the Atlantic Refining Company, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, the Pure Oil Corporation, and the Texas Com- 
pany. These three plants represent an investment of 
$94,347,000 by the government. 

Another $49,445,000 was spent by the government in 
the building of three Baytown rubber plants; Houston 
is the site of two more plants that cost a total of 
$46,793,000; and the two remaining Texas rubber facili- 
ties expected to be sold, now being operated by the 
ey i Chemical Company near Borger, originally cost 

2,677,000. 

It is expected that the plants will be sold at about 70% 
of their original cost, including a 20% cash down pay- 
ment, the remainder to be payable over a 10-year period. 
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Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 

Percent change 

Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) ——-——-——_-__- 

ee ee aoe ep oes 
Feb Jan Feb from from 

Use 1953 1953 1952 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
TOTAL 1,105,085 1,156,815 942,548 + 17 — 4 
Commercial 183,462 188,356 175,608 + 4 — 3 
Industrial 558,142 587,017 466,727 + 20 — 65 
Residential _. 172,968 186,320 152,038 — 14 — 7 
oe... 190,463 195,122 148,175 + 29 — 2 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Industrial expansion checklist: The present ethyl- 
ene plant of the Gulf Oil Corporation at Port Arthur 
inay be joined by a second, similar unit. Announcement 
of the further expansion in ethylene capacity was made 
by Gulf officials on March 7, the day the first unit, re- 
portedly the world’s largest, went into operation. The 
present ethylene plant, with a capacity of 2.5 billion 
cubic feet of ethylene a year, delivers the gas by pipe 
line to an Ethyl Corporation plant located on the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel and to other nearby petrochemical 
industries, 

Another major petrochemical plant, the new $12 mil- 
lion platforming and aromatics extractive distillation 
plant of the Shell Oil Company went on stream three 
days after the Gulf ethylene unit. The Shell installation 
will add 19 million gallons to Texas benzene production 
and 33 million gallons to the output of toluene in the 
state. 


REFINERY STOCKS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 








Feb 28, Feb 28, 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 1953 1953 
~ ~~ ——— from from 
Area and Feb 28, Jan 31, Mar 1, Mar 1, Jan 31, 
product 1953 1953 1952 1952 1953 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline _.. . 157,378 149,443 142,787 + 10 + 5 
Distillate 68,025 82,148 52,489 + 30 —17 
Residual 44,432 46,356 86,441 + 22 — 4 
Kerosene 20,550 23,292 16,683 + 23 — 12 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 27,902 26,437 30,272 — 8 + 6 
Distillate 8,133 9,611 8,687 — 6 — 15 
Residual 7,002 7,611 6,874 + 2 — 8 
Kerosene 2,582 2,683 3,102 —17 — 4 











Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
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Benzene was formerly extracted only from coal, and 
the Shell company has pioneered in commercial extrac- 
tion from petroleum of this important intermediate used 
in the making of plastics, including nylon; detergents; 
and pharmaceuticals. The new plant, largest of its kind 
in the nation, will add some 10% to the previously in- 
sufficient U. S. output of benzene. 

Toluene is represented by the last “T” in TNT (trini- 
trotoluene), but the making of high explosives is not its 
only use; it is an important ingredient in aviation fuels, 
cleaning fluids, dyes, enamels, and inks. 


The Celanese Corporation of America, a top producer 
of synthetic fibers, has announced plans to start making 
vinyl acetate, which the firm has not previously manu- 
factured, at the company’s Pampa plant, in operation 
since last November. The new product is a major raw 
material for vinylite and other synthetic resins, and 
goes into the making of textile finishes, synthetic fibers, 
safety glass, soil conditioners, and adhesives. One promis- 
ing potential market is the manufacture of water-based 
emulsion paints. Celanese technicians believe that the 
use of vinyl acetate in such paints will give them weather- 
proof qualities that may open the door to exterior use 
of water-base paints, now primarily used for indoor 
painting. 

Another important industrial plastic, polyethylene, will 
be made in Orange by the Spencer Chemical Company 
when that firm’s recently announced plant is complete 
early in 1955. This plastic, to be produced in the new 
plant at an annual rate of about 45 million pounds, is 
most familiar to the public as the waxy, unbreakable 
material from which such diverse products as shampoo 
bottles, cigarette cases, and concentrated orange juice 
shakers are molded. 

Nosert H. Ryan 
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MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Percent change 
Feb 1953 Feb 1953 
Feb Jan Feb from from 
Product 1953 1953 1952 Feb1952 Jan 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 
MILK EQUIVALENT 
(thous of Ibs) 40,147 87,828 33,489 + 20 + 6 
Creamery butter (thous 
et) en 645 681 875 + 72 — 6 
Ice cream (thous of gals) 1,119 1,426 1,670 — 83 — 22 
American cheese (thous 
of lbs) : a 447 331 190 +185 + 85 
Cottage cheese (thous of Ibs) 564 835 474 +19 + 68 
Condensed milk products 
(thous of Ibs) 2,952 1,541 1,568 + 88 + 92 





Milk equivalent of dairy products is calculated from production data. 


TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce and 
State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 


Feb 1953 Feb 1953 
from fro 


m 
Feb 1952 Jan 1953 





Feb Jan Feb 





Item 1953 1953 1952 
CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) — 1,777 8,394 3,629 — 61 — 48 
COTTON (running bales) 
Cotton consumed 11,616 18,268 11,814 — 2 — 12 
Linters consumed 2,697 2,521 2,772 — 3 + 7 
COTTON SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in place —. 225 222 222 + 1 ft il 
Spindles active = 212 212 204 + 4 0 
Total spindle hours — 86,0007 105,000 82,000 + 6 — 18 
Average spindle hours 382 473 369 + 4 - 19 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols) 227,218 233,209 208,639 + 9 — 8 
Production (thous 
of bbls) 87,849 90,287 80,741 + 9 — 3 
Runs to stills 
(thous of bbls) 57,904 62,342 61,223 — 7 ae 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 33,371 27,806 24,743 + 85 + 20 





+For four weeks ending February 28, 1953. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 
Four publications in the 
Personnel Studies Series 
by William R. Spriegel and E. Lanham 


are now available at one dollar each. They deal with 
Job Evaluation in Insurance Companies 
Job Evaluation in Department Stores 
Job Evaluation in Banks 


A Survey of Bank and Department Store 
Employee Handbooks 











FOREIGN TRADE 


U.S. trade in 1952. Total United States merchandise 
shipments reached a new high of $15.2 billion in 1952. 
General merchandise imports, totalling $10.7 billion, de- 
clined from the all-time high of $11.0 billion set in 1951. 
Consequently, the resulting U.S. export-over-import mer- 
chandise gap widened for the second consecutive year to 
a level of $4.5 billion. This figure has been the approxi- 
mate gap in recent years with the two extremes being the 
high of $10.4 billion in 1944 and the low of $1.4 billion 
in 1950. 


Merchandise valued at $1,388 million was exported in 
December 1952 to maintain the billion-dollars-plus level 
that has prevailed since February 1951. The monthly ex- 
port average of $1,266 million during 1952 constituted a 
slight rise over the $1,250 million average of 1951. These 
two averages are highs for the 10-year period since 1943 
and contrast with the lows of $816 million a month in 


1945 and $808 million a month in 1946. 


Average monthly imports for 1952 totalled $891 mil- 
lion, which represents a drop from the $916 million 
monthly level of 1951. The war years 1943 and 1944, with 
monthly averages of $283 million and $325 million res- 
pectively, were lower than any years since then. 

In the last two years a significant portion of U.S. mer- 
chandise exports have consisted of shipments of military 
equipment and supplies under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. The volume of this military aid expanded by 532% 
from the January 1951 level of $51.8 million to the De- 
cember 1952 total of $275.8 million. Without the increase 
of these exports under the MSP the total outgoing mer- 
chandise for 1952 would have been slightly less than 
1951’s shipments. The 1952 level of merchandise exports, 
after deducting the MSP total of $2.0 billion, was $13.2 
billion, contrasted with $13.9 billion, the comparable fig- 
ure for 1951. 


No basic change occurred in the direction of U.S. trade 
during 1952. Latin America maintained her position as 
the major source of U.S. merchandise imports and con- 
tinued to be the second most important market for our 
merchandise exports. Last year Latin American sales to 
the U.S. were valued at $3,407.0 million, approximately 
one-third of all U.S. foreign purchase. Despite the tact 
that Latin America was only the second most important 
U.S. export market, the volume of American sales in our 
southern neighbors slightly exceeded our purchases from 
them, leaving a gap of $63.2 million. 

Mexico, Texas’ next-door Latin American neighbor, 
looms large in United States-Latin American trade. Total 
U.S. merchandise exports to Mexico in 1952 were $661.2 
million, and imports from Mexico were $410.7 million. 
Attention must be given to the fact that the gap of $250.5 
million in Mexico’s merchandise trade with the US. is 
large enough to be of vital concern. However, Mexico was 
able to close a significant portion of this gap from her 
earnings of approximately $180.6 million (based on the 
rate of earnings for the first nine months of 1952) from 
the U.S. tourist trade in that year. 


FRANK T. CADENA 
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AGRICULTURE 


Rains come to West Texas. Most heartening of re- 
cent agricultural developments in the state are the moder- 
ate to heavy March rains that fell over parched West 
Texas fields. For the first time in three years for many 
parts of this area, slow, steady rain soaked deeply into 
the dusty earth and brought water to the dry depressions 
that had once been tanks, lakes, and ponds. In a short 
time the green of sprouting range grass began to appear, 
and farmer optimism rose with the realization that at 
last there would be ground moisture sufficient for spring 
planting. 

1953 production prospects are good. With the last of 
the state’s major drouth areas soaked by rains, the late 
March outlook for 1953 crop production generally is en- 
couraging. But in some spots, particularly in the wheat 
lands to the west of Abilene and Wichita Falls, additional 
timely rains will be needed. In southern and southwestern 
counties, planting of grain sorghums, cotton, and corn is 
progressing rapidly. In the eastern regions, however, fre- 
quent showers and muddy fields have delayed the swing 
into full-scale planting. South Texas flax is in full bloom 
and shows promise of an unusually good yield. The out- 
look for the new commercial vegetable crop also is favor- 
able, as early planting of watermelons, cucumbers, and 
sweet corn progresses under favorable moisture condi- 
tions. 

Livestock raisers in almost all areas are encouraged by 
the green ranges. In the central, Blackland, eastern, and 
coastal counties, livestock are adding good weight from 
a surplus of lush, green grass. Wheat pastures of the 
Northwest offer improved grazing. In the western ranges, 
where drouth has dealt its hardest blows, the appearance 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-February 





Value 
(thousands of dollars) 























Percent 

Commodity 1953 1952 change 

TEXAS 231,753 184,764 + 25 
Cotton Sone See ; 79,110 35,982 +120 
(Ot ea nee 1,934 6,971 — 72 
MN a cel 7,392 2,807 +168 
Oats 579 297 + 95 
Corn sechiea teens 1,699 8,089 — 45 
Grain sorghum — 4,164 6,205 — 33 
Peanuts —— Scaled 1,035 1,178 — 12 
(| gga Re oe ee ee 87,103 30,265 + 23 
py iene: RE ee Eee 14,806 10,932 + 35 
Hogs libhcteomces Lisdciceesteaeicdanec te 16,189 6,939 +183 
Sheep and lambs : ares 1,683 2,207 — 24 
I a a 487 4,589 — 89 
Mohair Ses eee saci 298 1,245 — 76 
ae ae te ty 9,259 8,446 + 10 
BN etre ect niceaiens 13,691 13,367 + 2 
Milk and milk products —_....... 83,474 38,780 —14 
Fruit and vegetables _..____. 8,855 11,483 — 23 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties ef local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Feb 1953 Feb 1953 











Feb Jan Feb from from 
Classification 1953 1953 1952 Feb1952 Jan 1958 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 1,791 2,427 2,070 — 18 — 26 
CW ane «64 1,694 1,495 — 6 — 16 
(<1 ae eres a never oe 166 351 830 — 50 — 58 
Sa ee ee 3 13 72 — 96 — 77 
NN tae 203 369 173 +17 — 45 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH-_.. 1,556 2,180 1,772 — 12 — 29 
GUNG i ets F190 1,528 1,289 — 7 — 22 
0. RSS RESIS eae eeae 164 301 274 — 40 — 46 
MI i saccatanctcorcve centile 0 0 89 —100 0 
RH oe 193 851 170 +14 — 45 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH... 235 247 298 — 21 — 65 
MOI oon 220 166 206 + 7 + 90 
Calves 2 50 56 — 96 — 96 
Hogs oe et ieee me 3 13 38 — 91 — 77 
I ners ie kL 10 18 3 +238 — 44 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


of green grasses has started the long awaited tapering-off 
process from supplemental feeding. 

Farm prices drop slightly. Good production pros- 
pects continue to be dampened by sagging prices as the 
average received by Texas farmers dropped 1% in Feb- 
ruary to a level 18% below the year-ago figure. Among 
the crops, gains and losses were mixed, although the 
group as a whole gained slightly (1%) over the preced- 
ing month. On the declining side were food grains 
(—2%), feed grains and hay (—3%), potatoes and 
sweet potatoes (—6%), and fruit (—9%). Gains were 
recorded for truck crops (+3%), cotton (+2%), and 
oil-bearing crops (+19%). Livestock and products, long 
the leader in the downward movement, lost another 3% 
in February, dropping to a point 21% under that of Feb- 
ruary 1952. Poultry and eggs (—16%) and dairy prod- 
ucts (—5%) accounted for most of the decline. Meat 
animal prices dropped 1%; wool gained 3%. 

Cotton growers ignore reduction request. Appar- 
ently cotton farmers will not follow Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson’s request to reduce cotton acreage by 16% 
from the 1952 total. In the four-county area of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley current plantings are estimated at 
800,000 to 850,000 acres, about the same as last year. 
Reports from other parts of the state indicate that most 
farmers will stick close to their 1953 acreage pattern, 
particularly in regard to big money crops. It seems, then, 
that more than persuasion will be needed to bring pro- 
duction down to the level government experts recommend 
as a necessary requisite to balancing the decreased de- 
mand potential. If the Department of Agriculture warn- 
ings are true, sizeable surpluses can be expected. And sur- 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture 
- Percent change 
Feb 1953 Feb 1953 
Feb Jan Feb from from 
Product 1953 1953 1952 Feb1952 Jan 1953 
ALL FARM PRRODUCTS 287 291 348 — 18 — 1 
ALL CROPS 257 255 297 — 13 + 1 
Food grains 259 263 245 + 6 — 2 
Feed grains and hay 226 284 247 — 9 3 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 339 360 297 + 14 — 6 
Fruit 147 162 240 — 39 — 9 
Truck crops 389 376 423 - 8 + 3 
Cotton 235 231 289 — 19 + 2 
Oil-bearing crops 328 324 339 — 8 4+- 1 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS 328 339 415 — 21 — 3 
Meat animals 366 368 532 — $1 — 1 
Dairy products 279 294 292 — 4 — 5 
Poultry and eggs 248 296 222 4+ 12 — 16 
Wool 366 254 373 — 2 + 3 





pluses, of course, lead to lower prices and stronger mar- 
ket controls. 

Pink bollworm control intensified. The alarming 
spread of the pink bollworm in Texas cotton fields now 
ranks as a major problem with the state’s agricultural 
men. Efforts to combat the pest that in 1952 caused an 
estimated $22.5 million production loss in 38 South Texas 
counties are being renewed with increased vigor as 
leaders in government, industry, agriculture, and other 
interested groups join forces in the fight. Their plans 
include extensive education of the farmer in insect con- 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEG“ TABLES* 
(in carloads) 


Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 




















February 
Rail shipments (carloads) 

— -_——— Percent 

Item 1953 1952 change 
TOTAL, ALL VEGETABLES 3,354 4,099 — 18 
Beets : ; ; 40 52 — 23 
Broccoli ance 4 9 — 56 
Cabbage 470 969 — 61 
Carrots 815 918 — il 
Greens 1 3 — 67 
Lettuce . 299 237 + 26 
Mixed vegetables 1,315 1,599 — 18 
Spinach . : a 299 + 31 
Other . 17 13 + 31 





*Fruits usually shown on this table are not included pending the start 
of the fruit season. 


trol and the enforcement of rigid controls in some areas 
where the problem is most acute. 


Optimism soars in rice areas. On the Gulf Coast, 
where acreage devoted to rice growing has almost dou- 
bled during the past ten years, rice farmers are unusually 
optimistic this year. Demand from abroad continues to 
run high. And in this country, per-capita rice consump- 
tion is making strong gains: from 5.9 pounds in 1951 to 
6.5 pounds at present. Thus rice prices should remain 
high for some time to come, a very important factor in 
view of the current high production costs. 


RayMonp V. LEsIKAR 








COTTON 


Uncertainty in planting. Two major questions beset 
the current cotton market. The general feeling is that 
growers would like to reduce acreage; yet many feel that 
they must plant their normal acreage to avoid excessive 
acreage reduction next year under the prospective en- 
forced government allotments. Another point of indecision 
pertains to the foreign policy of the new federal adminis- 


Were it not for the uncertainties growing out of gov- 
ernment activities, the cotton industry would be in a 
fairly stable position. Manufacturers’ margins are wide 
enough to justify substantial expansion in consumption 
of raw cotton, and farmers would probably reduce acre- 
age sufficiently to keep supply and demand in fair 
balance. 

















tration, particularly as it may affect foreign trade. A. B. Cox 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1953 
Thousands of running bales 

a ae 2 Imports Government Consump- Exports Balance 
Carryover to estimate tion to to as of 
Year Aug 1 Feb 1* Feb 1 Total Feb 1 Feb 1 Total Feb 1 
1942-43 10,590 137 12,982 23,709 5,623 613 6,246 17,463 
1943-44 ame SO ABT 97 12,120 22,904 5,091 767 5,818 17,086 
1944-45 cineca! EE 73 12,359 23,159 4,871 693 5,564 17,595 
1945-46 = cncmnse Dee 166 9,195 20,525 4,405 1,433 5,838 14,687 
1946-47 7,522 171 8,482 16,175 5,204 1,866 7,070 9,105 
1947-48 . i 2,521 182 11,694 14,397 4,637 872 5,509 8,888 
1948-49 ____ peau Le 1307 14,937 17,890 4,204 1,481f 5,685 12,205 
1949-50 5,283 977 16,034 21,414 4,340 1,885t 6,025 15,439 
1950-51 6,846 55T 16,785 5,445 1,833+ 7,278 9,507 
1951-52 2,179 157 17,484 4,707 2,873f 7,580 9,904 
1952-53 2,745 97+ 15,038 17,880 5,514 1,738 7,252 10,628 





The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 478 pound bales. 


*To January 1 only. 
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LABOR 


Texas labor in review. The Texas labor supply was 
in better balance at the beginning of 1953 than it was at 
the start of 1952. The U.S. Department of Labor regu- 
larly classifies major labor centers according to the rela- 
tive adequacy of their labor supply. On the basis of the 
January area manpower survey, it was revealed that all 
the 14 principal labor markets investigated in Texas were 
in either the Group II or Group III classifications. Two 
areas, Dallas and Houston, were placed in the second 
group, i.e., areas of balanced labor supply. The remain- 
ing 12 labor markets were classified in Group III, areas 
of moderate labor surplus. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 


Feb 1953 Feb 1953 
from from 
Feb 1952 Jan 1953 





Feb Jan Feb 


Classification 1953 1953 1952 





Nonagricultural civilian 
labor force 


1,635,405 1,632,670 1,568,765 + 4 P 

Unemployment -_.. 62,815 59,130 54,615 + 15 + 6 

Placements ___...... 35,299 30,366 31,747 + 11 + 16 
Percent of labor 

force unemployed 3.8 3.6 3.5 + 9 + 6 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


In contrast, the surveys taken in January 1952 placed 
only Dallas in Group II, and the majority of the remain- 
der were classified in Group III. Besides, the Beaumont- 
Port Arthur region and the Laredo labor market (not 
surveyed this year) were ranked in the fourth category, 
i.e., those areas of substantial labor surpluses. Areas thus 
classified, according to the Bureau of Employment Securi- 
ty, must experience unemployment totalling at least 6% 
of the area labor force. From a total of 182 major labor 
centers surveyed in January 1953, only 18, three of 
them in Puerto Rico, were classified in this latter group. 
On the other hand, only four reported over-all labor short- 
ages and thus were classified in Group I. 

The better balance in area labor supply achieved in the 
past year reflects the slight gains in employment recorded 
in Texas. The estimated number of wage and salary 
workers engaged in nonfarm activities in January 1953 
was 2,245,500 as compared with 2,143,900 estimated a 
year before. January’s total declined from the average of 
the fourth quarter in 1952 but exceeded the annual aver- 
age of 2,215,200 for the past year. 

Continuing the prevailing pattern, most nonfarm work- 
ers were engaged in nonmanufacturing industries rather 
than in manufacturing enterprises. The 1952 annual aver- 
age of employed workers in the former category num- 
bered 1,789,300, of which the sectors employed in trade, 
government, and the services were significant. January’s 
employment in all nonmanufacturing activities has main- 
tained the upward pace by achieving a rise of 19,500 
over the annual average for 1952. 

Texas manufacturing employment. At the year- 
end total manufacturing employment totalling 437,500 
was at the highest level of any month in 1952. January 
employment, while declining by 800 from December’s 
1952 high, exceeded the annual average by 10,800. Em- 
ployment in the industries manufacturing nondurable 


goods remained above that involved in the production of 
durable goods. In January, 231,600 workers were em- 
ployed in turning out such goods as food, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and chemicals and allied products, while a total of 
205,100 were manufacturing transportation equipment, 
machinery, lumber and wood products, as well as other 
durable goods. 


Two industries in the manufacturing field and one in 
nonmanufacturing maintained average hourly earnings 
in 1952 in excess of $2.00 as the mean annual wage. 
Workers employed in the production of petroleum and 
coal products received an average of $2.20 per hour 
throughout the past year; those engaged in the printing 
industry earned average hourly wages of $2.04 for each 
hour worked. In the nonmanufacturing field, production 
workers involved in crude petroleum production received 
hourly earnings of $2.03 during 1952. 

The monthly report for January 1953 indicates that 
hourly wages increased moderately in two of the afore- 
mentioned industries and decreased slightly in the other. 
Workers manufacturing petroleum and coal products and 
those extracting crude petroleum received hourly gains 
of six and nine cents per hour, respectively, above annual 
average earnings in 1952, and employees in the printing 
industry reported a two-cent decline from the annual 
average. 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Feb 1953 Feb 1953 








Jan Feb Jan from from 
Classification 1953* 1953 1952 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
TOTAL 2,240.5 2,244.2 2,150.3 + 4 > 
MANUFACTURIN 436.4 436.4 419.2 + 4 0 
Durable goods 205.6 204.8 201.4 + 2 x 
Nondurable goods 230.8 231.6 217.8 + 6 x 
NONMANUFACTURING 1,804.1 1,807.8 1,731.1 + 4 x 
eee 125.9 126.4 120.5 + 4 x 
Contract construction 167.5 167.0 165.0 + 2 x 
Transportation and 
public utilities __ 234.6 233.7 232.7 + 1 P 
Government 328.2 330.1 315.5 + 4 — 1 
Trade = emacs 592.4 596.4 261.2 + 6 — 1 
Wholesale trade 150.9 151.6 148.7 + 1 x 
Retail trade 441.5 444.8 412.5 + 7 — 1 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate _ 92.8 91.8 84.5 + 10 + 1 
Service and miscellaneous 262.7 262.4 251.7 + 4 x 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


A report recently published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics measures the growth in manufacturing activity 
between 1947 and 1951 by noting gains in manufacturing 
employment. This study, Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings—State and Area Data, 1947-51, shows that Texas 
industries experienced a significant, over-all expansion of 
more than 15% in manufacturing workers. Gains of more 
than 30% were reported in firms producing chemicals, 
primary metals, fabricated metals, and transportation 
equipment. Significantly, employment expansion in manu- 
facturing continued its upward march in 1952 by a rise 
of 6%. 

FRANK T. CADENA 
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PRICES 


Texas wool in world markets. Recent commodity 
price movements have squeezed southwestern ranchers 
and farmers between declining farm prices and an un- 
yielding price level in most of the rest of the economy, 
yet there are some indications that wool prices may run 
counter to the general trend. 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949’ 100 


er cee mee 120 
| 








4“ 





rT TT) Si 18521953 


World consumption of wool has been rising since the 
third quarter of 1951, and U.S. consumption since early 
in 1952. Although these rates are still below 1950 levels, 
the trend has been sufficient to induce markedly higher 
world prices. U.S. prices (Boston quotations), while pro- 
portionately lower, are now generally above Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan values. Domestic manufacturers’ 
inventories are generally low, and present consumption 
trends are likely to motivate heavier buyings on the wool 
market, which would tend to strengthen prices still fur- 
ther. 

World supplies of wool are still high, and are available 
at prices below U.S. averages. The price differential be- 
tween domestic and South American wools in particular 
is putting Texas wool producers at a severe competitive 
disadvantage. Production costs are markedly lower in 
competing countries, and representatives of the southwest- 
ern sheep raisers claim that some imported wools have 
been produced under government subsidy in the country 
of their origin. Some maintain that these factors justify 
imposition of higher duties under Section 303 of the 1930 
Tariff Act or under Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. In view of the current popularity of the 
slogan “trade, not aid,” it is uncertain whether these 
higher tariffs will be imposed at this time. It will prob- 
ably be argued that the present 90% of parity program 
plus the priority given domestic wool in miltary procure- 
ment are adequate measures for the moment. Much will 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 
1953* Feb Mar 
Index Mar 10 Mar 3 1953 1952 
ALL COMMODITIES 109.9 109.9 109.6 112.3 
Farm products 99.1 99.1 98.5 108.2 
Food ‘See 105.6 105.5 105.8 109.2 
Pe I stilt eccnaliea 7 a 118.2 112.8 113.8 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


depend upon the course of price movements this year, but 
the indications are that these will remain fairly stable or 
even increase, in response to greater demand. 

Cotton marketing. Cotton prospects for the coming 
season give little hope to producers for any radical price 
changes. The support level for 1953 upland cotton (mid- 
dling % inch) has been set at 30.8 cents a pound, pro- 
vided that the August 1 parity price is no higher than 
the mid-January level. Spot prices currently average 33 
to 34 cents a pound, and the futures market is equally 
conservative. Texas farmers feel that a price above 36 
cents a pound is necessary to guarantee a safe operating 
margin, but it seems unlikely that prices will reach this 
level. Government holdings of the 1952 crop are at rec- 
ord levels, and 1953 growing prospects are good. Cotton 
growers must either prepare for narrower profit margins 
or proceed to shift some of their production away from 
cotton. There is little evidence that farmers are tending 
to plant less, and the benefits of increased prices resulting 
from a shorter total supply would obviously not be felt 
unless there were a shift by a majority of producers. Even 
so. higher prices would probably not be apparent until 
1954. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


(1947-49 = 100) 











Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Percent change 
Feb 1953 Feb 1953 
Feb Jan Feb from from 
Index 1953* 1953 1952 Feb1952 Jan 1958 
UNITED STATES, 
ae... TIA 118.9 112.4 + 1 x 
Food ncn 111.5 113.1 112.6 — 1 — 1 
Apparel 104.6 104.6 106.8 — 2 0 
Housing 116.6 116.4 114.0 + 2 x 
Transportation 129.1 129.3 123.7 + 4 =x 
Medical care 119.8 119.4 114.8 + 4 x 
Personal care iiaampisis ~- 112.4 111.1 + 1 x 
Reading and recreation _. 107.5 107.8 106.6 + 1 x 
Other goods and services__ 115.8 115.9 114.4 + 1 x 
HOUSTON, all items. 116.1 114.8 + 1 
Food 111.6 111.9 x 
Apparel 107.4 109.6 — 2 
Housing —— 122.0 119.8 + 2 
Transportation ‘eases, Se 123.8 + 2 
Medical care — 117.2 112.1 + 5 
Personal care im Cand 119.3 x 
Reading and recreation... 112.0 mn 108.2 + 4 
Other goods and services... 116.9 sdguaas 117.2 = 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


Price index coverage. Recent revision of the Index 
of Consumers’ Prices by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has involved a redistribution of the cities for which in- 
dividual indexes are to be compiled. The Houston city 
index which hitherto was compiled each month is now to 
appear at quarterly intervals, in February, May, August, 
and November, and will therefore be included in the 
Review only for these months in the future. 


ALFRED C. DALE 
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FINANCE CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 
Slight decline in financial activity. The level of fi- Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
nancial activity in the Southwest, as indicated by report- 
ing member banks of the Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- Percent change* 
trict, turned down slightly during February. Total de- Feb 1953 Feb 1958 Feb 1952 
i . from from from 
posits (other than interbank) dropped 2% below the — Feb 1952 Jan 1963 Jan 1952 
January mark—from $3,115 million to $3,063 million. ania 
This loss was wholly the result of a 3% decline in demand : 
5 z : é Loans and investments —.____ + 7 — 2 — 1 
deposits of industries, partnerships, and corporations. yoans ee oe: le a 0 
Total U.S. Government securities x — 5 — il 
BUSINESS FAILURES Treasury bills =. 47 — St ied 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness 0 C1 — 3 + 2 
Ruicantclenws Treasury notes — + 18 + 1 + 1 
Bonds a + 14 — 2 — 2 
cc — a 1953 1953 Other securities ee LA + 8 — 1 — 1 
Fe an rel rom rom : 
Item 1953 1953 1952 Feb 1952 Jan1953 ‘"eserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks mbites ins _ + 9 , — 2 
CL, eee Se ee 15 8 6 +150 + 88 Caah te vee: 2 + 4 + 2 + 7 
Liabilities (thousands of Balances with domestic banks__ + 2 — 8 - 
dollars) 1,849 322 829 +462 4474 
Average liabilities per failure LIABILITIES ; 
(thousands of dollars)... 128 40 55 $-124 +208 Total deposits (except interbank) + 7 each ork. 
Demand deposits (adjusted) + 4 — 3 — 2 
Time depesite CCD + 1 x 
The January level was $2,533 million; February declines Government deposits — +6 + 31 + 32 
< “We ° Interbank deposits 000s CG — 4 — 8 
brought the figure down to $2,448 million. But sizeable Cee... ke nee ai 
gains in U.S. Government deposits offset a part of the Foreign banks si 21 +17 0 
drop with a sharp 31% rise, $90 million to $118 million. CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... + 6 at Hog 


Contributing further to the over-all decline, interbank 
deposits slumped 4%, losing from $822 million to $791 
million. 

The month’s deposit losses were met in large part by 
a sharp reduction in investments, which brought the Feb- 
ruary total down to $1,164 million from $1,228 million 
for January. This 5% drop was due to increased redemp- 
tions in Treasury bills, bringing the total down from $161 
million to $111 million (a 31% drop), and a slight 
(2%) decrease in U.S. Government bonds from $704 
million to $692 million. Another significant change was 
in balances with domestic banks, which declined 3% from 
the January mark of $395 million to $385 million in Feb- 
ruary. 

Increase in revenue collections. At the halfway 
mark of the current fiscal year, revenue receipts reported 
by the State Comptroller of Public Accounts approached 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 




















Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
U.S. Treasury Department 
July 1-February 28 
Percent 
Source 1952-53 1951-52 change 
TEXAS $1,331,665,010 $1,249,450,130 + 7 
Income 696,601,362 646,165,208 + 8 
Employment 15,936,815 17,458,950 — 9 
Withholding — 500,377,079 479,666,157 + 4 
Other ; : 118,749,754 106,159,815 + 12 
FIRST DISTRICT ... 695,022,364 662,755,087 + 65 
TOONS: occ 378,640,150 335,658,455 + 18 
Employment —... 3,633,080 4,911,810 — 26 
Withholding —__. 248,143,087 268,730,282 — 8 
Other Le 64,606,047 53,454,540 + 21 
SECOND DISTRICT 636,642,646 586,695,043 + Ss 
I 817,961,212 310,506,753 + 2 
Employment br ee 12,303,735 12,547,140 — 2 
Withholding —..... 252,233,992 210,935,875 + 20 
Re ee 54,143,707 52,705,275 + 8 





*Percentage comparisons are based on week ending nearest the close 
of the calendar month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


$337 million, 5% more than the $321 million collected at 
the same time last year. The increases were general 
among the major income categories, although significant 
losses were recorded for federal highway aid and miscel- 
laneous receipts. Federal Internal Revenue collections for 
the state also stand above the comparable levels of the 
preceding year, although February collections were 7% 
below those for the same month in 1952. The July-Febru- 
ary totals for the current fiscal year totalled $1,1332 mil- 
lion, or 7% above the $1,249 million for the same period 
a year earlier. 
Raymonp V. LEsIKaR 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-—February 28 















Percent 
Source 1952-53 1951-52 change 
TOTAL —————.___.__________$886,971,709 $821,314,961 + 5 
Ad valorem taxes ~~... |: 22,550,710 20,343,401 + 11 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes 0... 1 10,137,063 8,657,466 +17 
Crude oil production taxes _........ 68,259,490 61,630,126 + 8 
Net motor fuel taxes —..........._ 58,748,877 50,652,865 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses... 17,535,934 17,009,091 + 8 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 10,379,363 10,323,098 + 1 
Automobile and other sales taxes._.__t 8,801,907 8,749,617 + 1 
Oil and gas royalties — . 9,461,318 8,901,295 + 6 
Other licenses and fees _. . 1,945,937 6,724,946 + 18 
Sale of commodities —___ _ 6,622,705 3,086,770 + 82 
Federal aid—highways —......_.._.... 10,888,337 14,701,338 — 29 
Federal aid—public welfare —.____. 49,064,243 37,300,844 + 32 
Federal aid—public health _...-=§=-=--. —S 5, 785,883 5,066,505 + 14 
Unemployment compensation taxes... 9,535,987 10,178,726 — 6 
All other receipts 0000... 52,753,955 57,988,864 — 9 
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On a June afternoon just four years ago, the last link 
in the Texas section of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
was opened to traffic. At last, an intracoastal shipping 
line was complete the entire distance from Carabella, 
Florida, to Brownsville, marking the realization of a 
project that was surveyed and approved by Congress 
in 1873. 

For many years, progress was slow. Up to 1913, forty 
years after the original approval, only 200 miles of 
the channel had been finished, and it was just five feet 
deep and 40 feet wide, a severe limitation on the size 
of vessels that could traverse it. Yet, that 200-mile leg 
of the waterway was built at a cost of only $1,388,000, 
and it was estimated that the entire project would re- 
quire an expenditure of less than $13 million. With soar- 
ing construction costs, more than $17 million had been 
spent on the 421-mile Texas section by 1948, not includ- 
ing maintenance and operation. 

The Texas sector of the intracoastal waterway, sub- 
stantially as it now exists, was not authorized until 1927, 
when the River and Harbor Act allowed construction 
of a canal connecting New Orleans and Corpus Christi, 
a channel 12 feet deep and 125 feet wide with passing 
basins, locks, widened bends, and railway bridges, as 
necessity might require. 

Houston was reached in 1935 and Corpus Christi by 
1940, and the shipping pattern of those two important 
industrial nodes benefited at once. It was clear that the 
low-cost barge transportation made possible by the in- 
land waterway would be a significant stimulus to certain 
phases of industrialization in the areas served by the 
canal system. 

Barge transportation is second only to ocean freight 
as an economical means of moving many commodities, 
especially bulky ones. A concrete example of the sav- 
ings gained through use of barge transport is seen in the 
following comparison.* Movement of a car of steel plate 
from Chicago to Houston by rail costs $.9225 per 100 
pounds. This rail rate, except for water competition, 
would be $1.335. However, a barge load of 200 tons of 
steel can move at a freight cost of $.345 per 100 pounds, 
and if the size of the load increases to 500 tons, the 
rate will drop approximately $.025 per 100 pounds. 
Addition of handling and delivery charges to off-water 
locations at Houston will ordinarily add little more 





*Data from Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 


From Orange to Brownsville, barges 
bear freight down Texas’ deep-water 


thoroughfare 


than $.055 per 100 pounds, giving a total delivered cost 
of slightly over $.40. The saving is approximately $.52 
per 100 pounds. 

Most of the traffic carried on the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterways involves goods of a bulky nature, which can 
take advantage of savings such as those indicated in the 
example. Crude oil in transit from field to refinery pro- 
vides the greatest volume of traffic derived from any one 
commodity. Other important commodities, many of them 
produced in Texas, also move in large quantities over 
the waterway. These goods include petroleum products, 
sea shells, industrial chemicals, machinery, iron and 
steel, sand, gravel, crushed rock, grain, fertilizers, sul- 
fur, pulpwoods, wood pulp, paper, sugar, and bauxite. 

With few exceptions, total traffic on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway has increased yearly. In 1950 some 
31,530,000 tons of freight was moved, and a total of 
5.219,582,000 ton-miles was attained. The 1949 total was 
38,300,000 tons, of which 52% was crude oil, 25% re- 
fined petroleum products, and 13% sand and gravel. 
In 1939 the total was only 3,125,000 tons. Thus, the 
volume of traffic on the Texas section of the waterway 
has increased far beyond most expectations. 

Sulfur, iron and steel movements illustrate both the 
large volume of specific goods transported and the de- 
gree of interconnection with other inland waterways. 
One-half million tons of Texas sulfur moved to Ohio 
River ports in 1950, and three-quarter million tons of 
steel moved to Texas from the Illinois waterway in the 
same year. 

Low-cost water transport, in some form, is a great 
asset to large and sustained industrialization of a region. 
Heavy industrialization implies the movement of huge 
quantities of bulky, relatively low-value materials that 
demand low-cost transport. Transport, as provided by 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and its connections with 
other inland waterways, provides this requisite low-cost, 
mass-load transport to a major industrial area of Texas. 

A total of 17,022 miles of waterways connect directly 
with Texas via the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. These 
connections include points along the entire Gulf Coast 
to St. Marks River, Florida, and connections such as 
the Tombigbee-Warrior system to Birmingham, Alabama. 
The huge Mississippi River system provides connections 
to many cities in the industrialized Midwest. 

The waterway has also proved to be of decided bene- 
fit to all small craft traversing the coast by providing 
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haven from the sudden, violent Gulf storms. Texas’ im- 
portant fishing industry uses the waterway as a protected 
coastwise route during rough weather. Benefit has also 
accrued to Texas sportsmen; the waterway provides a 
safe and convenient coastal passage for their pleasure 
craft. 

It has been the policy of the federal government, when 
the development of a waterway provides substantial bene- 
fits to the immediate locality as well as to the nation 
as a whole, to require the cooperation of local authori- 
ties in accomplishing the project. Ordinarily, they are 
expected to provide all lands needed for rights-of-way 
and to deal with the disposal of dredged materials. In 
addition, cash contributions, terminal facilities, and the 
purchase of existing projects are sometimes required of 
local cooperating groups. In this manner, a somewhat 
more equitable distribution of total cost is attained than 
if all expenses were paid by the federal government. 

The main channel of the waterway, often in connec- 
tion with ship channels, serves all major Texas coastal 
cities. In addition, a number of vital connecting channels 
have been developed or are projected, to provide access 
to the waterway for many coastal points. 

Cities served via connections with regular deep water 
(30 feet or more) ship channels include Orange, Beau- 
mont, Port Arthur, Houston, Texas City, Galveston, Free- 
port, Corpus Christi, Port Isabel, and Brownsville. Serv- 
ice is also provided to Matagorda, Port O’Connor, Rock- 
port, Aransas Pass, and Harlingen, either by the main 
channel or by connecting arms with a 12-foot minimum 
depth. 

The connecting channels are of nine-foot minimum 
depth. Existing channels provide connections with Ana- 
huac, San Bernard, Palacios, Port Lavaca, Aransas Pass, 
and Red Fish Landing (Port Mansfield). Projects are 
currently underway to provide nine-foot channels to 
Victoria and Liberty. 

Further plans call for realignment of the main chan- 
nel of the intracoastal waterway between Rockport and 
Ingleside Terminal and for an alternate route of the 
main channel between Port Bolivar and the Galveston 
Causeway. Beyond the present work underway to connect 
Victoria and Liberty with the main channel, proposals 
and studies have been made concerning the development 
of the Trinity River to Dallas-Fort Worth and the San 
Antonio River to San Antonio. 

Victoria is to be served by a nine-foot, sea-level canal. 
Potential traffic volume is estimated to be about 1,606,500 
tons annually, which could result in a yearly saving 
of as much as $690,000 in freight charges. Cost of the 
project is estimated at $10,203,000, including $5,718,000 
of federal funds and $4,485,000 in local expenditure. 


The channel to Liberty is to be similar to the one serv- 
ing Victoria. Minimum depth is nine feet and estimated 
total cost is $7,750,000. Completion is expected in 1953. 
One factor to note here is that this channel not only 
provides a connection between Liberty and the main 
intracoastal waterway but that it also constitutes a be- 
ginning on the proposed development of the Trinity 
River Channel to Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Plans are to provide a Trinity channel of nine-foot 
depth and minimum bottom width of 150 feet. At least 
20 lock-dams will be necessary. Present reservoirs of 
the Trinity River system are believed to be sufficient 
to assure water for year-around operation. The primary 
effects of the development of the Trinity would be felt 
in the immediate Dallas-Fort Worth area, for there are 
found industrial and other types of establishments that 
can best benefit from low-cost barge transportation. 


Plans for a San Antonio River Channel are similar 
to those for the Trinity. Depth is to be nine feet and 
minimum bottom width will be 125 feet. Approximately 
22 lock-dams would be required to accomplish the 500- 
foot lift. Traffic is expected to be close to 2.5 million 
tons yearly, and construction costs would probably 
range between $24 million and $30 million. Estimates of 
the annual economic benefits of this channel vary be- 
tween $6,595,097 and $1,539,375. San Antonio and Bexar 
County would be most strongly affected, as it is estimated 
that 87% of the total traffic would be to and from this 
area. 


The projected Cross-Florida Barge Canal, authorized 
in 1942 by Congress, is also of vital concern in con- 
sideration of the importance of the Texas coastal water- 
way. Completion of the 12-foot channel across Florida 
would provide a direct and safe connection from the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway to the Atlantic Intracoastal 
Waterway. Thus, access would be provided to many 
major cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Savannah, and Jacksonville, that are served by the 5,834 
miles of waterways along the Atlantic coast. 


Evaluation of the Texas inland waterways to the state 
as a whole must await more complete development and 
thorough study of the situation. However, it appears 
that the directly connected points do, primarily through 
stimulation of industry, derive benefit from the water- 
ways. Many feel that areas and industries not located 
on the waterways also derive benefits. Thus, to the extent 
that this waterway performs an economical function for 
man it may be considered a man-made resource of Texas 
and the United States. 


Ernest H. VAUGHN 
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Percent change 





Feb 1953 Feb 1953 














February from from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 

ABILENE: (pop. 45 sited 

Retail sales + 7 — 9 
Department onl inane ae. — 6 — 16 

Postal receipts % 52,391 — 8 — 15 

Value of building permits $ 816,608 +138 + 56 

Bank debits (thousands) 7 46,845 — 8 —17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 58,329 + 8 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 9.7 — 9 — 16 

Placements in employment 523 — 17 — 2 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 25,550 + 9 — 1 

Unemployment 1,200 + 20 0 

Percent of labor force unemployed 4.7 + 9 + 2 

Air express shipments __ 252 + 11 + 2 

ALPINE: (pop. 5 wand 

Postal receipts = 2,944 — 6 — 24 

Value of building permits $ 52,000 + 41 +1886 

Bank debits (thousands) g 2,169 — 15 —14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 4,335 — 2 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 — 18 — 13 

Air express shipments 1 — 80 — 50 

AMARILLO: (pop. 74 er 

Retails sales* ceed — 9 — 10 
Department and mpi 4 stores — 24 — 16 
Drug stores* — 13 — 12 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 35 — 28 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers* — 16 + 6 

Postal receipts _..$ 104,884 + 5 — 13 

Value of building permits _...$ 2,077,000 — 21 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 126,341 — 10 — 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 120,791 + 10 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 —17 — 18 

Placements in employment 1,055 — 85 + 8 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 45,550 + 8 x 

Unemployment r = 2,200 + 57 — 2 

Percent of labor force sail 4.8 + 45 — 4 

Air express shipments 401 — 2 — 15 

AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) 

Retail sales + 20 — 2 
Automotive ioe + 42 + 6 
Department and apparel stores__. + 1 —14 
Eating and drinking places _ + 26 x 
Filling stations + 13 — 9 
Food stores — 2 — 12 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores a + 77 — 8 
Liquor stores + 61 + 13 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores i +10 + 5 

Postal receipts $ 185,238 x — 6 

Value of building permits $ 2,373,747 — 80 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) -.$ 166,540 x — 24 

End-of-month deposits (usenendis)? $ 122,780 + 15 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 — 65 — 22 

Placements in employment 1,308 + 7 + 27 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 52,615 + 65 + 1 

Unemployment 2,215 + 9 + 18 

Percent of labor force unemployed 4.2 + 2 +17 

Air express shipments ____ 647 + 18 — 7 





Percent change 


Feb 1953 Feb 1953 























February from from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 

BAYTOWN: me 3 22,983) 

Postal receipts _ aie Tieis $ 13,117 — 12 — 18 

Value of building nei $ 161,230 — 41 — 62 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,702 — 3 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 20,628 + 9 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 12 — 16 

Placements in employment (area) 6,741 + 14 + 18 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

(area) 364,240 + 4 x 
Unemployment (area) 9,500 +17 + 9 
Percent of labor force unemployed 

SESE SET OS 2.6 + 13 + 8 

BEAUMONT: (pop. 94,014) 

Retail sales* males + 1 — 15 
Automotive eves ‘ + 25 — 2 
Department and apparel stores - 3 — 16 
Eating and drinking places*_ — 1 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* ee — il — 43 
General merchandise on x — 15 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 30 — 15 

Postal receipts ae: 64,706 — 8 — 23 

Value of building sient -$ 474,305 — 41 — 62 

Bank debits (thousands) ? $ 124,909 + 2 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 103,892 + 3 ~ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 143 — 8 —11 

Placements in employment (area) 1,712 + 1 + 6 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

(area) _ i 77,300 x + 2 
Unemployment (even) 4,900 — 13 + 13 
Percent of labor force unemployed 

(area) ure 6.3 — 14 + 11 

Air express hineaete = 221 — 80 -= 

Waterborne commerce (tons) Ss 21,410 — 52 — 4 

BEEVILLE: (pop. 9,348) 

Postal receipts © 5,445 — 3 — $7 

Value of building permits $ 11,765 +536 — 73 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,242 + 4 — 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 12,356 + 2 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.0 + 2 — 13 

Air express shipments 14 +180 + 40 

BIG SPRING: (pop. 17 1286) 

Retail sales —.....___.. ef asap 
Department and apparel stores + 5 — 21 

Postal receipts = $ 16,374 + 10 — 20 

Value of building sareiie $ 265,300 — 9 +153 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,819 — 6 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _..$ 24,157 — 8 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 9.8 + 2 — 6 

Air express shipments —___ 38 — 3 — 21 

BRADY: (pop. 5 cited 

Postal receipts = $ 3,458 — 36 — 22 

Value of building pareiiin $ 36,350 — 49 — 46 

Bank debits (thousands) = $ 4,077 — 2 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__.$ 7,108 — 8 — il 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.9 + i — 6 
For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Percent change 





Feb 1953 Feb 1953 


Percent change 





; Feb 1953 Feb 1953 























February from from February from from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
BRENHAM: (pop. 6,941) DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) 
RUN ROMINOR sos 5,989 + 8 — 18 Retail sales* aig <x $0 
Value of building permits - ee ee — $1 — 52 Apparel stores* — 8 ae i? 
Bank debits (thousands) ~~... $ 5,206 — 6 — 16 Drug stores* eh nag ane 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 10,152 + 1 — 4 Eating and drinking slonn* : a ang 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.0 — 6 ates: Filling stations® 3. eg seg 
be. ge A er — 11 — 2 
BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,066) —— * Mees hie 
etal celeste’ ~ 3.80 Furniture and honed 
Department ae sonnel pray ae eae pesniae — 18 — 16 appliance stores® ———_______ = — 1 
Postal receipts i$ 90608 =) 2 — 11 Liquor stores® +™ —_ 
Value of building permits _$ 211440 —44 +4104 Lumber, building material, 
Air express shipments , 412 — 17 — 65 and hardware stores® ———— — 18 <a 
Waterborne commerce (em): iaiacteccioa 69,877 +4380 — 1 oo < +11 “ag te 
Postal receipts echoed $ 1,845,318 + 7 — 8 
BROWNWOOD: (pop. | 20 sical Value of building permits $ 7,784,804 — 2 — 24 
Retail sales EE, maw’ Bank debits (thousands) , $ 1,497,390 — 12 — 16 
Department and’ ‘apeard srg ele ee 16 “oe End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_..$ 1,103,741 + 7 + 1 
Postal receipts elie oy r 15,284 a oe ze Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 4 — 15 
Value of building simile. $ 57,492 — 80 +108 Placements in employment 6,598 + 22 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) __ _$ 8,142 — ais S Nonagricultural civilian labor force 295,550 + 4 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢-_$ 12,757 — 8 — 2 Unemployment 6,650 +17 woe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 — 20 — 13 Percent of labor force unemployed... 2.3 + 15 + 10 
Air express shipments _______- ae 14 = 29 — 18 Air express shipments 7,756 — 6 —17 
BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) 
Department and apparel store sales : + 7 — 50 DENTSON: (pop. 17,504) 
Postal receipts - titel cecal 16,757 + 5 — 13 a a + 26 aes 
Value of building permits . aaa GEES6 — 50 — 46 Department and ound aneee. : + 18 a 
Air express shipments —____ 20 + 54 + 67 Postal receipts : $ 10,518 = 38 = 25 
Value of building amelie $ 37,764 +12 +14 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,079 — 4 —114 
COLLEGE STATION: ‘io. 7 ,925) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 14,013 + 14 — 2 
Value of building permits —. 15,500 = "80 =<£ Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 23 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) PERE T I ; 1,245 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 2,020 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____.____. 7.5 - — 18 
Air express shipments —....._»_»_=S 16 0 + 7 DENTON: (pop. 21 vows 
Retail sales - Site +14 + 6 
CORPUS aerest fo 108,287) Department and apparel ‘stores. sis — 4 + 29 
Retail sales . Cache iafcee + 19 Lore Postal receipts SER Se 18,018 — 8 — 7 
Apvarel ators - oe, Value of building palin ee daa dS a 94,300 — 56 — 54 
Automotive stores __ ERAS A + 30 ane” Bank debits (thousands) . $ 9,913 — 5 — 9 
Country general stores 296 ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 13,509 + 10 x 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 18 — 8 
and hardware stores — — os — 8 — 8 
Postal receipts -....... Sites _..$ 107,613 + 10 — 4 
Value of building permits hens $ 3,490,901 189 28 INB 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 137,896 : 5 ta 18 ED URG: — 12 5383) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 117,509 +14 + 2 Postal receipts __ $ 6,570 — 10 — $1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 14.2 — 7 —14 Value of building permits Ee 26,985 — 15 — & 
Placements in employment .. 1,818 + 16 + 14 Bank debits (thousands) —__._. $ 8,641 — 5 — 6 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 63,950 + 9 +1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,058 4-14 + 6 
Unemployment ; 3,050 + 61 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover ? 9.6 —17 — 6 
Percent of labor Sn enmioheaes 4.8 + 50 + 9 Air express shipments ___ = 9 0 = 18 
Air express shipments ws 380 10 —- 9 
Waterborne commerce {tens} ete . 2,048,873 — 2 — 18 
DEL RIO: (pop. 4 4,211) GONZALES: — 5 sit ? 
Postal recsipte - : 8,379 4 25 —u wt soar de $ 8,082 — 15 — 41 
Wilton at building oie . A Saat 54,755 4 53  * alue of bui shee oeniitie. Sis ..$ 14,500 — 22 — 56 
Sank Gditis (iene) 7s 6.487 a" maps Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 4,248 — 9 —17 
End-of-month deposits (eenennds)$ a 10,864 a eh End-of-month deposits (theeuends)3_ $ 6,446 + 2 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 1.5 + 4 Pas Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 — 10 — ae 
Air express shipments _.._»__=_ 36 + 24 + 50 

















For explanation of symbols, see p. 28. 
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February from from February from from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
EL PASO: (pop. 130,485) GALVESTON: (pop. 66,568) 
Retail sales x — 20 
Retail sales* : +s Fire Apparel stores == 20 — 13 
Apparel stores* 3 — 18 Automotive stores + 39 — 7 
Drug stores* + 2 ae Department and apparel stores — 4 — 9 
Furniture and household Eating and drinking places . an’ it sion 
appliance stores* + 41 - 31 Wood atores / ; eke ae eae 
General merchandise stores* + 65 — 8 Furniture and household 
Lumber, building material, appliance stores a | 
and hardware stores* Te ane Lumber, building material, 
Office, store, and school and hardware stores — 27 — 33 
supply dealers* - + 48 + 4 Postal receipts $ 61,192 a | — 9 
Piano stores* +& — te Value of building permits _$ 1,405,383 +584 + 50 
Pestal receipts $ 167,970 ~ ea Bank debits (thousands) $ 72,409 — 3 — 13 
Value of building permits $ 1,377,693 = ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)}_..$ 103,493 + 3 x 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 205,171 + 17 — a8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 6 — 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ ..$ 175,161 + 17 + 3 Placements in employment (area)... 836 — 2 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 ae 4. Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Placements in employment 2,044 + 24 + 5 (area) 52,000 + 1 + 1 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 68,700 + 7 x Unemployment (area) 1,800 iL 9 ee: 
Unemployment 2,300 + 28 rs Percent of labor force unemployed 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.3 +1 0 (area) 3.5 + 9 + 8 
Air express shipments 1,478 + 15 — 11 Air express shipments 211 — 17 — 20 
Tourists entering Mexico 2,839 — 20 — 24 
Tourist cars entering Mexico 1,099 — 18 — 25 
HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) 
Postal receipts $ 6,731 — 7 — 21 
FORT WORTH: (pop. 278,778) Value of building permits $ 52,600 + 7 + 32 
Retail sales* 2 : a - 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,855 + 8 + 71 
Apparel stores* | — 37 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 14,299 + 2 — 1 
Automotive stores* + 40 oe Annual rate of deposit turnover 4.9 + 7 + 75 
Drug stores* + 25 — 6 
Eating and drinking places* + 5 x 
Willing stations® ss SS HEREFORD: (pop. 5,207) 
Florists* : x + 4 x 
“eae oe Be Postal receipts $ 3,614 — 26 — 40 
SP ae Value of building permits $ 40,000 — 6 + 27 
appliance stores* =e _ 96 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,019 — 20 
Laniber, ballding material. End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 9,298 — 12 
ai Caidatie wteres® — 44 _ 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 : —14 
Postal receipts $ 471,153 + 7 — 2 
Value of building permits $ 4,451,671 +- 57 1 24 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 486,288 + 3 —15 HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 421,909 + 10 + 6 Retail sales* + 8 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 — 6 — 13 Apparel stores* ” ; eee meee 
Placements in employment 4,277 + 14 + 27 Automotive stores* + 33 — 4 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 171,200 + 1 0 = - 1 — 9 
Unemployment 7,900 + 3 + 38 aid ew sas ; q ‘ 
’ Eating and drinking places* — 13 — 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.6 0 4+. 92 Filling stations* ; eee | 
Air express shipments 1,793 — 6 — 11 Wood ‘stones* : x a 
$$$ $$$ Furniture and household 
appliance stores* — 1 + 1 
y ‘ Liquor stores* : + 13 — 5 
GREENV ILLE: (pop. 14,727) Lumber, building material, 
Department and apparel store sales — 13 — 87 and hardware stores* — 12 = 
Postal receipts $ 17,167 + 5 + 20 Office, store, and school 
Value of building permits ; $ 64,555 — 53 — 11 supply dealers* - 19 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,696 4. 4 = § Postal receipts $ 826,796 +t 5 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢_.$ 18,056 + 2 — 2 Value of building permits _.....$ 7,813,960 — 4 — 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 2 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,554,897 + 9 —14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 1,189,669 + 5 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 15.6 + 3 — 12 
Placements in employment (area) ‘ 6,741 + 14 + 18 
HARLINGEN: (pop. 23,229) Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Postal receipts $ 22,267 + 26 ee (area) 364,240 + 4 x 
Value of building permits : —..$ 746,415 — 80 +551 Unemployment (area) ; 9,500 +17 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 25,881 + 3 +1 Percent of labor force unemployed 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t —_ $ 19,136 — 10 om: (area) : ities ‘ 2.6 + 13 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.9 + 10 +2 Air express shipments — bees 4,139 — 7 — il 
Air express shipments 62 + 2 — 14 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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February from from . February from from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
KILGORE: (pop. 9 1638) LOCKHART: (pop. 5 5,573) 
Postal receipts —_- i $ 9,739 — 10 — 19 Postal receipts - ae 3,268 + 19 + 4 
Bank debits iteuseniad - ; = 12,201 oe — 10 Value of building nel... ae $ 20,650 + 7 +588 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 14,343 Shin — 2 Bank debits (thousands) —_ $ 2,786 — 14 —11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.1 eet — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.___$ 4,894 + 7 — 4 
Air express shipments Se atom ? — 74 — 70 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 — 19 — 9 
KILLEEN: (pop. 7 — LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) 
Postal receipts —... $ 12,959 — 62 — 28 Retail sales + 10 —% 
Value of building pemnaiin . = 30,680 — 82 — 48 Automotive stores —__.___. + 13 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) - oes 4,465 — 8 — 11 Department and apparel stores. — SS a — 25 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 10,012 +11 — 8 Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ee 5.3 — 18 — 7 appliance stores .________ + 64 — 83 
General merchandise ervey i ae + 1 — 25 
Lumber, building material, 
LAMESA: (pop. 10 eee SES ee a ae 
Postal receipts $ 5,985 — 32 = 8% Postal receipts - —_______-§ 15,053 + 60 rhe 
Value of building permits - ---$ 26,500 — 72 + 92 Value of building permits - —----—---$ 1,452,616 = EE ae 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,462 =e pee Bank debits (thousands) - _--$ 118,040 + 5 — 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 18,424 — 18 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 115,458 +46 =r 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 — 16 — 26 Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 12.0 ane ake 
Pl ts in employment _ = 1,006 — 3 + 7 
Nonagricultural civilian teten ened. F $3,700 + 8 + 1 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4. — Unemployment — Scat 1,200 + 20 0 
Postal receipts _ me Paes ¢ 2,744 — 22 macs A Percent of labor jinn aan. 3.6 + 13 0 
Value of building permits _____ $ 39,550 +4116 + 46 Air express shipments ——— 544 - +s 
Bank debits (thousands) a 3,610 — 9 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (hamenta?.. $ 6,453 + 1 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 6.7 — 11 — 6 LUFKIN: (pop. 15 sane 
Postal receipts - Lae $ 12,175 + 1 — 7 
Value of building wants. pete i 51,600 — 23 — 84 
LAREDO: (pop. 51,910) Bank debits (thousands) —...__-..__.$ 15,249 + 2 — 9 
Department and apparel store sales. tents + 5 + 5 End-of-month deposits iieniiiia’’.. $ 22,106 + 12 = 
Postal receipts _ ae 20,726 + 18 — 25 Annual rate of deposit turnover = 8.3 — ll — 9 
Value of building oneie ._.$ 614,045 +1043 +1323 Air express shipments —__. sen 50 + 61 + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) - . $ 21,204 — 1 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (theesanie) $_ $ 26,296 + 15 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 —14 — 16 McALLEN: (pop. 20 ame 
Air express shipments uae ees eee ess 234 — 24 — 22 Natstiesles ; ae ae 
Tourists entering Mexico - 10,184 —17 + 7 Department and nines stores : + 5 x 
Tourist cars entering Mexico 3,459 — 18 + 2 Postal receipts - oe ieee” 14,524 ai ae ne 
Value of building permits ce EN, 73,600 + 77 +17 
LITTLEFIELD: (pop 2 865) Air express shipments —...______. 39 — ae — 23 
e e 9 
UI NII a $ 3,805 — 15 — 23 
Value of building permits __...._....$ 38,500 Ween + 12 MARLIN: (pop. % ( rn 
Bank debits (thousands) — ae 6,555 — 16 — $4 
Postal receipts _ $ 5,486 + 18 -— 
End-of-month deposits ‘ented’ $ 5,445 — 28 — 42 
Anweel vabe of depacit taraover 10.6 ae Value of building permits — 19,976 — 84 +254 
: pe le 2 a> an Ota ais Bank debits (thousands) —._ ae 2,837 — 9 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (ienndsy? _$ 4,337 — 15 — 4 
LLANO: (pop 2 und Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 7.7 + 8 — 18 
Postal receipts __.. = ....$ 1,480 + 7 — 26 
Value of building permits - ESET 16,000 — 40 — 43 MARSHALL: (pop. 22 5027) 
Bank debits (thousands) —._- $ 1,879 — 24 — 9 D. a 1 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 3,376 — 1 —A4 Se “3 apparel store sales $ 5 a6 7 Ve i = 
Annual rate of d it t ecaieistas 6.5 — 2 — 6 . hsp a eeaeRRS cates ns : ei 
ss ee eee . Value of building onus ac a 76,123 + 44 — 85 
Bank debits (thousands) — $ 18,131 + 9 — 18 
VIEW: End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 20,412 + 4 x 
LONG W: a 24 nares Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.7 + 4 — 16 
Postal receipts _ wisn ie 24,318 + 11 + 1 
Value of building wie Ree Se — 26 — 57 
Bank debits (thousands) - — oe 34,191 + 10 — 11 MERCEDES: tial 10 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .$ 87,841 + 8 — 2 Postal i 424 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___. 10.7 0 — 7 mn aa son en oa 7 pile 
Placements in employment ____ 625 + 20 + 60 picid ire permits ————-—-$ 105,400 pos +6369 
- os Bank debits (thousands) —.........._.. $ 6,339 — il — 28 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 24,150 x = 
Unemployment _____ 1,300 4+ 24 -_% End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 6,161 + 1 — 6 
Pasneat ob lnhne toves cnmnadienel 5.4 + 26 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 12.0 — 2 — 24 
Air express shipments ___ 160 + 28 + 11 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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February from rom February from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 City and item 1953 Feb 1952 ion °1958 
MIDLAND: (pop. 21,713) PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14,044) 
Postal receipts $ 40,132 + 15 — 20 Retail sales — 10 — 3 
Value of building permits $ 1,000,429 + 78 — 61 Department and apparel stores — $i = a 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,626 + 2 —~ 10 Postal receipts : $ 12,014 + 6 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _. $ 66,008 + 24 + 7 Value of building permits $ 123,050 — 30 + 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 5 — 13 Bank debits (thousands) .$ 17,486 — ll — 22 
Air express shipments 201 — 10 + 37 End-of-month deposits ameter’. g 24,425 + 11 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 21 — 34 
Air express shipments 23 — 15 — 12 
MONAHANS: (pop. 6 311) 
Postal receipts _ & 5,293 + 16 — 10 
Value of beliiier pevenite $ 72,709 + 41 
Bank debits (thousands) : =a +s =—s PORT ARTHUR: Renita 57,530) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+..$ 6,577 + 10 + 6 Retail sales* - + il = "s 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 1 — 16 Automotive stores* 5 J oe 
Department and apparel stores — 39 — 21 
Drug stores* + — 4 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. brs 9327) Eating and drinking places* +54 +482 
RITE NS 7,682 + 3 — 22 Food stores* a“ as 49 
Value of welding guveniis a3 : ; 16,710 + 22 + 15 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) g 8,878 — 5 — 12 appliance stores* x — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 15,403 — 1 + 3 Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 — 6 — 13 and hardware stores* — 8 — 16 
Air express shipments 11 + 83 — 15 Postal receipts __.. ‘ $ 29,624 x — 18 
Value of building naiaite $ 411,933 +178 + 81 
Bank debits (thousands) —_.. $ 43,140 — 1 —14 
ODESSA: (pop. 29 495) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$§ 43,457 — 3 — 1 
Retail sales ' : =e sae Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.9 + 1 — 13 
Department and apparel, stores —u — 24 Placements in employment (area) 1,712 + 1 + 6 
Postal receipts ; S ss sal —s Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Value of building permits $ 845,428 — 7 + 23 fans Ri GE : 77,300 - 4+ 2 
Air express shipments 133 — 29 oe Unemployment tana’ nome 4,900 — 13 + 18 
Percent of labor force unemployed 
ORANGE: (pop. 21,174) _ (area) — 3 so -u +11 
Retail sales* ___ + 39 4 28 Air express shipments : . = 117 — 3 — 6 
Postal receipts - $ 12,826 x — 20 
Value of building permits - $ 168,600 +182 — 61 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1673 +6 —12 RAYMONDVILLE: (pop. 9,136) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 23,684 x Postal receipts ____ 3 et ae 4,366 = anh 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.___ 8.4 — 18 Value of building nein gkemiaheetuid $ 16,740 — 43 — 43 
Bank debits (thousands) _$ 4,331 — 22 — 12 
End-of-month deposits Ueumndait $ 8,824 — 16 — 65 
PAMPA: (pop. 16 983) ; ine es Annual rate of deposit turnover oe 5.7 — 7 — 8 
Postal receipts ; _$ 18,421 + 4 — 8 
Value of building seule. $ 502,703 +149 +803 
Bank debits (thousands) . 2 ae oo + SAN ANTONIO: _ (op. 408,442) 
Air express shipments 81 + 35 — 17 Retail sales* ss = ¥ am 95 
Apparel stores* + 3 — 4 
Automotive stores* + 47 x 
PARIS: (pop. 21,643) Drag stoves? __ ae ae 
Retail sales : +11 2 ale Eating and drinking stance? — 10 — 65 
Department and cine stores — 7 — 15 a 
Postal receipts Se a rr ie), aioe 
3 Florists* _ — 7 + 10 
Value of building permite - $ 24,250 + 87 + 26 Rand <toren® as vai 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,704 — 10 — 11 ee ecaeinacia 
End-of-month deposits tchousented? $ 15,760 + 4 + 6 seniiende seit ra’ 4 27 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.2 — 12 — 9 liamber, bullding saatertal, 
Air express shipments ___ 41 +116 — ll cial densa ahha. + 23 ie 
Office, store, and school 
PASADENA: (pop. 22, 483) supply dealers* : ae + 48 — 8 
Postal receipts ___. $ 12,959 + 25 + 1 Postal receipts ____.___. ae mek | | + 1 — 4 
Value of building ontiatie ...$ 610,893 + 12 — 73 Value of building neat eed $ 3,859,532 + 6 + 265 
Bank debits (thousands) . _$ 3,312 — 9 Bank debits (thousands) —_...... $ 347,713 — 7 — 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 2,372 + 2 End-of-month deposits (teeamntnyt_ $ 402,291 + 6 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 16.9 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.3 — 10 — 13 
Placements in employment —_ re mectabies 3,404 + 23 + 26 
PECOS: (pop. 8,054) Nonagricultural civilian labor tence 205,500 + 5 0 
Department and apparel store sales ase —i11 — $4 Unemployment ——— ite Seas 10,500 + 20 + 6 
Postal receipts ¢ 7,569 + 18 aot ® Percent of labor foree unemployed 7 5.1 + 138 + 4 
Value of building eine o 81,900 + 57 — 49 Air express shipments ———________ 2,094 = 2 =a 
Air express shipments 25 — 22 —17 

















For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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February rom rom February fro from 
City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 City and item 1953 Feb 1952 Jan 1953 
SAN ANGELO: cpep- 52 — TEXAS CITY: bitte 16 —_— 
Retail sales — 21 — 9 Retail sales + 19 —17 
Department and appara stores — 8 — 21 Department and epuerd stores ee + 2 — 7 
Postal receipts iccteks $ 89,398 + 8 — 16 Postal receipts = $ 13,407 + 12 — 8 
Value of building permits $ 194,430 — 32 — 8 Value of building permits - $ 839,280 — 18 — ll 
Bank debits (thousands) —..... BS 33,583 —17 — 18 Bank debits (thousands) —.. a 25,982 + 18 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){_..$ 52,523 + 8 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 24,430 + 14 — il 
Annual rate of deposit turnover TH — 16 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 — 4 + 4 
Placements in employment 613 — 2 + 10 Placements in employment (area) 836 — 2 x 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 21,800 + 2 x Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Unemployment ; 1,100 0 + 10 (area) 52,000 + 1 + 1 
Percent of labor force unemployed 5.0 — 2 + 9 Unemployment (area) ae 1,800 + 9 + 8 
Air express shipments -_. 200 — 28 + 8 Percent of labor force unemployed 
| ERS, aoa iaieadis 4 3.5 + 9 + 3 
SEGUIN: (pop. 9 seach 
Postal receipts $ 7,690 + 8 — 7 
Value of building permits - $ 57,996 + 27 — 66 TYLER: sll 38 — 
Bank debits (thousands) __.. $ 5,850 — 13 — 8 Retail sales __.._... : : + 15 — § 
End-of-month deposits ‘iowa 2. $ 15,629 + 7 — 1 Postal receipts —........ piesa ee + 26 + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 4.5 — 45 — 6 Value of building permits pana Sic cine ee + 24 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,782 + 38 — 14 
End-of-month deposits imentels $ 57,688 + 7 — 1 
SWEET ¥ ATER: (pop. 13 noel Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 4 — 12 
Retail sales — 36 si Air express shipments 187 + 26 — 8 
Department and einai prienae F ; — 18 — 13 
Postal receipts ee $ 10,839 — 10 — 8 
Value of building scntiie $ 23,510 — 68 — 34 a 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,933 — 26 — 15 WACO: sitll — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)$...$ 10,251 — 38 — 1 Retail sales - = a wee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 16 —14 Apparel stores. 1 aa gas cla aaa + 16 = 39 
Air express shipments 15 — 86 — 82 Automobile stores + 18 a 
Florists HE Se Bc RL wr SSR Oe as + 1 + 9 
Furniture and hhouschold 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9 solani appliance stores —.____ — 53 — 23 
Postal receipts - $ 6,263 — 1 —17 General merchandise av ae — 5 — 10 
Value of building petaaits $ 38,110 + 59 — 45 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,152 — 10 — 1 and hardware stores —...........___. — 12 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 14,433 + 6 % Office, store, and school 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.4 — 15 — 2 MUN CUCMME IA Grinch + 2 + 5 
Postal receipts - sais aisintginhicisdantal 92,029 + 3 — il 
Value of building eal: _$ 813,204 — 63 41 
TEMPLE: (pop. 25 aiid Bank debits (thousands) $ 70,449 + 6 = 10 
Retail sales =— $ ae End-of-month deposits (thonsande)? $ 85,616 — § = 6 
Department and apparel stores. = i ce Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.6 + 7 — 4 
Postal receipts - ees $ 25,166 +14 Bie Placements in employment 801 + 13 + 13 
Value of building permits -$ 184,345 + 18 + 51 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 45,250 + 4 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,006 — 6 — 21 Unemployment _____ eo 2,200 + 38 Eg 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,618 I eee Percent of labor force aid. 4.9 + 32 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 — 12 — 16 Air express shipments - 175 a ate 
Air express shipments 43 + 8 — 27 
TEXARKANA: (pop. 40, 628) § WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68,042) 
Retail sales§ cele =e Retail sales ee eee + 18 oe 
Department ond ‘eunard eovent eicey eae + 3 — 12 Department ase anaanh. dda: ‘ ie 3h eee 
Postal receipts§ $ 36,394 =e —- eo Postal receipts rae ff oe 75,099 as 37 = fg 
Value of building poreattes $ 82,110 — 35 + 24 Value of yelliies ‘peteiie . $1,110,487 naa 7 + 91 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 34,640 — 4 —14 Bank debits (thousands) ___ $ 80,638 eae as 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t —.$ 27,078 + 11 x End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?_ $ 107,458 + 3 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 = a9 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___. 9.0 — 2 — 8 
Placements in employment§ 1,169 + 16 + 6 Placements in employment _ 174 +8 + 30 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 46,300 + 10 + 1 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 42,050 ag mast 
Unemployment§ —-.....-- 2,800 0 + 8 Unemployment in : 2,000 + 43 + 8 
Percent of labor force unemployed§ 6.0 — 10 + 65 Percent of labor force weniaienel. io 4.8 a og 
Air express shipments§ 83 — 19 + 57 Air express shipments......__»»_»»_S 222 + 12 + 13 
WAXAHACHIE: (pop. 11,204) 
Postal receipts _ y _$ 18,518 + 87 + 18 xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
Value of building permits $ 314% +6 —26 *Preliminary. 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,360 pea os 38 tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$§ 3,418 — 4 — 9 Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 ae naa §Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15875) and Texarkana, 

















Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Feb Jan Dec Nov 
1953 1953 1952 1952 1982 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tindex of Texas Business stata (| | See aneeeeree oe 293* 299 291 282 271 
Index of bank debits. LAD ee OS Oe 716 718 680 673 674 
Income payments to individuals in the U. S. (billions—seasonally 

adjusted at annual rate)... am : $ 280.5 $ 280.0 $ 2758 $ 263.5 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. “(1947-49= =100, unadjusted) 109.6 109.9 109.6 110.7 112.5 
{Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (1947-49=100, unadjusted) — 116.1 te 116.7 116.0 114.8 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. sina ‘unadjusted ) 113.4 113.9 114.1 114.3 112.4 
Index of postal receipts me 387 378 400 374 366 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern Dis- 

“(if 3 rs ‘ Reere 140 148 129 141 155 
Business corporation charters issued (number). : 338 340 283 242 293 
Business failures (number) ............. alee 15 12 6 

TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales condanane for price anand 47.7) 245° 252 243 230 
Index of total retail sales... mie el ee 514 510 482 
Durable-goods stores 701 665 
Nondurable-goods stores ace eo ee y 417 393 
Sanaa ar ee ners ms Wn ae. wee 4A7 416 
Durable-goods stores_ 582 
Senco goods stores. ae ur 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 
Ratio of collections to eoniaaienedi in pene and neath stores 
Index of gasoline sales. Teel SA SATs es ee ee 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8)... 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) —..-2----..- 
Index of wheat grindings 
Index of cottonseed crushed 
Index of southern pine production (unadjusted) . 
Index of dairy product manufacturing oe 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 3.8) 
Index of urban building permits 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) _.... 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. 
Index of cement production : 304 343 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands). orca Y $164,910 $ 91,623 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) .. ES eRe re eee ; 491 659 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) ; y 290 303 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. siete index—unadjusted, 

1910-14—100) 2 y 280 281 
Parity ratio ___ Sie oe: 5 : 104 108 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted)... 3 a 321 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) .................. 5 267 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) ‘ 1,745 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) ...... ; 3,158 3,167 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting ‘member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) . 2,533 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). CN eee 5 6,154 
Revenue receipts ef the State Comptroller (thousands) ee $ 54,444 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ...... ie Ae RS 43+ $275,449 $110, 140 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands). A TE 2,240.5 2,244.2 2,302.8 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .. pee ks 436.4 436.4 437.5 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) .. ee Pg I 205.6 208.4 205.5 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 230.8 231.6 232.0 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas ; (thousands) 1,635 1,633 1,648 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas 62,815 59,130 50,250 
Placements in 17 labor market areas 35,299 30,366 30,385 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.8 3.6 3.0 














All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated are based on the average months for 1985-89 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1952 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tNew series. Index computed from estimates of retail sales published by Bureau of the Census. 

{Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 








